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Ford and Collective Bargaining 


S November opened, the old question of collective 

bargaining and the recognition of the union again 
came up to embarrass the recovery plans of the Adminis- 
tration. All through the month of October the question 
was in men’s minds, “ What will Ford do, and if he re- 
fuses to fall in with the Administration, what will Wash- 
ington do?” From the outset Mr. Ford’s attitude was 
that of a man who took no pains to conceal his want of 
sympathy with the President’s industrial policies. This 
attitude, not unnaturally, was taken by the public to mean 
that Mr. Ford thought himself strong enough to stick 
to his own ideas, even though these were at variance with 
the purposes of the Administration and the wishes of the 
whole country. 

Mr. Ford has permitted himself to be grievously mis- 
represented. He knows as well as any of his critics that 
the free advertising which he has received of late is not 
good for his business. Defiance of the public is a luxury 
in which only they may safely indulge who have nothing 
to sell. If Mr. Ford’s past career be carefully studied, it 
will be perceived that he has never been a champion of 
lost causes. Usually he has managed so to trim his sails 
that the worst of storms brought him no more than a 
pleasurable thrill. If at times he has recalled Don Quixote, 
tilting at a windmill, it has always been plain that he 
knew it was only a harmless windmill, and that he knew 
the public knew it, and knew that he knew it. No one 
was long deceived, and when the time for real action came, 
Mr. Ford always dismounted from his Rosinante, and 
handed the lance back in due time to the waiting property 
man. 

Hence no one was surprised when on the last day of 
October it was announced that Mr. Ford was ready to 
submit a report under the Recovery Act. This report is 
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to contain detailed information on the wage scales in 
force in the Ford shops, and on hours of labor, in con- 
formity with the code for the automobile industry. On 
October 27, the President and his advisers had agreed that 
Mr. Ford, unless he signed the code adopted for the in- 
dustry, would not be eligible to receive any Government 
contract, even though he actually complied with all the 
prescriptions of the code. It was evidently the purpose 
of the Government to apply a pressure that Mr. Ford 
could not withstand. Unless Mr. Ford betakes himself 
within the next few weeks to the Federal courts, it ap- 
pears that the Government has won, and even then his 
victory is uncertain. 

But it is not certain. Statements issued by Administra- 
tor Johnson and by the Ford Motor Co. on October 27 
show a sharp disagreement on the question of collective 
bargaining. As reported by the New York Times for 
October 28, the Administrator stated that the company 
was opposed to collective bargaining. “ Mr. Ford has 
publicly stated,” said the Administrator, “that he would 
never put into effect anything that looked toward collec- 
tive bargaining. At least he told me that he would never 
put into effect anything that looked like collective bargain- 
ing.” On this ground, chiefly, the Administrator ruled that 
the Ford Motor Co. could not receive any Government 
contract. 

The statement issued by Mr. Ford practically confirms 
the Administrator’s contention. 


As to Johnson’s statement concerning our attitude toward col- 
lective bargaining, we have a record of thirty years on the wage 
question and fair conditions. We have not had to bargain against 
our men in all that time. We have always bargained for them. 
We doubt that Johnson will be able to change that situation. It 
is too profitable for our men. They have always been paid more 
than any professional bargainer would ever have the nerve to 
ask. 


If this statement is merely a pose on the part of Mr. 
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Ford, it will probably disappear when further pressure by 
the Government is applied. Mr. Ford protested some 
weeks ago that under no circumstances would he make 
the details of his business known to the Government. But 
that protest has been withdrawn. Will Mr. Ford change 
his position on collective bargaining, or will he register 
his protest in the courts? In any case, the spirit of this 
statement is plain. Mr. Ford always knows what is good 
for his workers, and always gives them what he thinks 
is good for them, even though they may not relish it. 

It is our judgment that on maturer reflection Mr. Ford 
will abandon this theory, and adopt one that is in keep- 
ing with the country’s awakened sense of social justice. 
He is still thinking in the days when employers built com- 
pany towns for their workers, and then professed to won- 
der why the men preferred to live elsewhere. Mr. Ford 
has never hesitated to scrap mechanical devices when a 
better type came on the market. Given time, we believe 
that he will replace the sociological devices long dear to 
him, with others that fit in with the needs of this day. 


Advertising Alcohol 


T was probably not a matter of much concern to most 

of us, to learn last week that the Attorney General 
of the United States had prepared a “ code” to regulate 
the advertising of beer and other alcoholic beverages. But 
the code is of interest in stressing the fact that even 
though the Eighteenth Amendment is doomed many re- 
strictions remain to impede the zeal of the vendors of the 
once-forbidden beverages. The decision of the Attorney 
General is based on a measure introduced years ago, before 
Prohibition had enveloped the whole country, by Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, which was intended by that gentle- 
man to serve as an exhibition of what can be achieved 
when a principle is pushed to extremes. 

But whatever the Senator’s private purpose may have 
been, the deed he did in 1917 lives after his departure from 
the Senate. No matter what happens to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and all the legislation and rulings based upon 
it, no newspaper or other publication containing an adver- 
tisement for spirituous liquors can be brought by the mails 
into any State in which an advertisement of this nature 
is forbidden. Two courses are open to publications which 
carry these advertisements. They may prepare a special 
edition, ad usum Delphini, or arrange for entrance into the 
State by some carrier other than the mail service. 

As time goes on, other restrictions will certainly be 
excogitated by the unterrified Prohibitionists. As was 
pointed out at the time of its submission to the States, 
the Twenty-first Amendment can, if stretched to a limit 
not obviously unreasonable, lay the foundation for more 
Federal interference than the “ Wets” seem to realize 
No notable action is planned at present, but since the Fed- 
ral Government is charged, under the new Amendment, 
with the duty of keeping alcoholic beverages, as well as 
advertisements for them, out of States in which both are 
banned, it is not unreasonable to suppose that in time a 
Federal Bureau of Prohibition, with powers only less 
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extensive than those of the old Bureau, will be established. 
Should the dealers in alcoholic liquors ally themselves 
with local political gangsters, that time will not be long 
in coming. 


Freedom of the Press 


HE gist of the address of Dr. Lindsay Rogers, of 
the National Recovery Act Administration, on the 
application of a code for the publishing business, is that 
some editors in this country have been crying out before 
they were touched. The press is free in this country, and 
there is not the least danger of any system of licensing 
it from Washington. As Dr. Rogers observed, it will con- 
tinue to remain free, under the guarantees of the Fed- 
eral and of the State Constitutions, but it is not free to 
disregard the pertinent provisions of the Recovery Act. 
The truth of the matter is that today the newspaper has 
too much of the wrong kind of freedom, and too little of 
the freedom that, at least in our colonial era, made it the 
powerful tribune of the rights of the people. It has all 
the freedom that is enjoyed by a department store, and 
for precisely the same reason. Each is a frankly com- 
mercial enterprise. The department store which does not 
return a fair profit on the investment is headed for bank- 
ruptcy and closure, and its fate is shared by the news- 
paper which does not pay. No one denies that commercial 
enterprises have a perfectly legitimate place in the scheme 
of things, and, they are to be encouraged as long as they 
remain within that place. 

As a commercial enterprise the newspaper has rights 
which the Government does not question. All that it asks 
of the newspaper is to remember that it has duties as well. 
Any claim for exemption from these duties on the ground 
that the Recovery Act is calculated to destroy constitu- 
tional freedom of speech is thoroughly ridiculous. As the 
newspaper is bound to observe the laws regulating com- 
pensation and hours of labor, so too, as Dr. Rogers rightly 
insists, it must find itself in the same class with every 
other industry “ which under the Recovery Act increases 
the wages and reduces the hours of its employes.” The 
Act can be questioned on economic grounds and, indeed, 
is in the nature of an experiment, as the President has 
said more than once. But it is difficult to see how its 
provisions raise any issue of the legitimate freedom of 
the press. 

We do not wish less freedom for the press, but a 
larger degree of the freedom which, if its panegyrists 
are to be credited, it exercised at one time in this country. 
Perhaps the picture has been too highly colored, but there 
was much in it that was true. If today the influence of the 
newspaper is at a low ebb in this country, the reason can 
be found in the fact that it has lost its original freedom 
from the domination of special interests. The best that 
can he said for it is that, on the whole, it is preferable to 
a newspaper controlled by the Government. For that 
reason, among many others, attempts to infringe upon 
the constitutional guarantees of freedom to print must be 
resisted from the outset. 
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But we find no attempt of that nature in the Recovery 
Act. In its main purpose, the Act represents a brave at- 
tempt to improve the condition of wage earners every- 
where, not excluding those whose work is connected with 
the press. 


The Trade in Arms 


NE of the novels of the late Richard Harding Davis 

gives a vivid and somewhat amusing picture of an 
adventurer who makes his living by selling firearms. 
This gentleman’s trade, however, is not with sportsmen 
and officers of the law, whose interest would be legitimate. 
His courses lie in the smaller republics of Central and 
South America, and his method is to stir up revolutions, 
and then to sell his wares to the highest bidder. 

In the story, his plots and stratagems are happily foiled, 
but in actual life, these adventurers are still abroad, busy 
in the management of a thriving business. In at least 
four of the Great Powers, the armament factories are 
prosperous in the midst of destitution, and if their plans 
do not miscarry the fat dividends they pay their owners 
will shortly be doubled. So far have their schemes suc- 
ceeded that today the question of disarmament really de- 
pends on the power of the countries, in which they are 
at work, to suppress or, at least, to control, the manufac- 
ture of war material. 

Until these groups can be brought into line, it is futile 
to discuss disarmament. As the editor of the London 
Month writes, there would have been no Sino-Japanese 
conflict, no wars among the South American Republics, 
and no ominous frontier risings in Northern India, “ if 
it were not that the armament ring in Europe and the 
States had to get rid of its goods, keep its workmen em- 
ployed, extend its operations, and find dividends for its 
shareholders.” As long as there exists what Father Keat- 
ing styles an “enormous, widespread, and inadequately 
controlled vested interest” bent on promoting war, all 
efforts to bring about disarmament are doomed from 
their inception. This aspect of a most grave problem has 
come before the American public only within recent years. 
Its connection with the wars that actually exist, and with 
the rumors of war on the Continent is plain. 

It would seem, then, that the work of our various peace 
conferences and societies might profitably be directed 
against the armament factories, rather than against the 
overt war factions in every country, so that the private- 
profit motive of war may be weakened, and ultimately 
destroyed. In time of war, these factories would un- 
doubtedly be taken over by the Government at Washing- 
ton, but that is very much like trying to apply the remedy 
after the harm has been done. In peace time, unfortunate- 
ly, the Government at Washington has no control over 
their operations, except when arms are sold to the enemies 
of a country which maintains friendly relations with the 
United States, or in violation of the provisions of special 
treaties. But the cases in which these unlawful operations 
can be detected are so few that they are practicably 
negligible. 
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It need not be said that this Review looks with no 
friendly eye upon efforts to endow the Federal Govern- 
ment with powers which strain the Constitution. Still, if 
the efforts of the armament manufacturers are allowed to 
continue unchecked, the result may be a world war which 
will destroy the Constitution by destroying the country. 
For that reason, it is to be hoped that the discussion of 
this problem, which will certainly come up during the next 
Congress, will end in the adoption of a stringent yet Con- 
stitutional method of destroying the profit motive in war, 
as far as it affects the munition industry in this country. 
In his radio address some weeks ago on world peace, the 
President was at pains to announce to the world that 
America was unalterably opposed to war. Undoubtedly 
the President stated the conviction of every thinking 
American. But that conviction will mean little, if it co- 
exists with a hundred factories busily engaged in pro- 
viding for the world engines of death and destruction. 


On the Washington Trail 


HE president of the University of Chicago is advo- 

cating the immediate use of Federal funds for the 
local schools, and the creation of a Federal Department 
of Education, with a Secretary in the Cabinet to direct its 
activities. With no less zeal, John A. Kingsbury, of the 
Millbank Foundation, is pleading for Federal money to 
supplement State and city funds for health departments, 
and the coordination of all local health agencies under a 
Federal head at Washington. 

The two arguments follow similar lines. Dr. Hutchins 
avers that he has never heard of any argument “ which 
can justify condemning one child to illiteracy because he 
was born in one part of the country,” whereas in another 
part the child can proceed “from the nursery school to 
the highest scholastic degrees, at the public expense.” Nor 
has anyone else heard of an argument of this tenor; still, 
this ecumenic deafness is hardly a reason for saddling 
the costs of the local schools, or any part of them, on the 
Federal Government. What Dr. Hutchins really means 
is that a number of public-school systems want more 
money, and are determined to get it at all costs. 

Mr. Kingsbury is hardly less insistent upon the finan- 
cial implications of his case. The Federal Government, 
he argues, is looking to the leaders in medicine for “ con- 
structive advice.” That is an old phrase with Mr. Kings- 
bury, and he never tires of repeating it. Constructive ad- 
vice is certainly worth having, but perhaps the medical 
men will condescend to give it, even if the Government 
fails to set up another bureau at Washington, or declines 
to give a dollar for every piece of advice that is tendered. 
The spirit of their profession demands that they do that 
much at least, and as far as we have observed, the medical 
men are willing to do more, bureau or no bureau. 

Is there any movement in the country today which is 
not pointed toward Washington? Lawyer, doctor, mer- 
chant, chief, are all on the trail, along with the poor man, 
the beggar man and, according to Secretary Ickes, the 
thief. They are more intent on taking Washington than 
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was any captain of the South in the days that followed 
April, 1861, and their prospects, they are convinced, are 
favorable. All expect to receive a pat on the head at 
Washington, along with a bag of gold. But where is all 
this gold to come from? 

There is only one answer. Yet increased taxation is 
not the worst effect of these movements, even if only a 
tithe of them receive the welcome which they count upon. 
They mean that local self-government will be replaced 
by a costly, fumbling, destructive bureaucracy at Wash- 


ington. 
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High Wages or 
High Prices? 


HE new political weekly, Today, under the direction 

of Professor Moley begins its first issue with a 
feature article by William Hard on Chiseling. It is a 
curious piece to be featuring a periodical that is generally 
understood to be a house organ for the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. It is, in fact, a serious indictment of the whole 
process of recovery as it has developed under General 
Johnson. Mr. Hard is in fullest sympathy with the theory 
behind the NRA, but he is too realistic a journalist to be 
blind to the fact that it is grappling with two factors at 
once that wipe each other out. As was pointed out from 
the beginning by this Review, the rise of wages to increase 
purchasing power, and the rise of prices to relieve the 
burden from the backs of debtors, were two objectives 
that are mutually contradictory. If prices rise along with 
or slower than wages, then purchasing power has not 
been increased at all; if wages prove insufficient to cope 
with the rising prices, then the profitable income from 
prices will not be large enough to raise the burden of debt. 
If the NRA authorities had been clearsighted enough, 
they would have chosen one of two objectives, not both 
at once: either they would have raised wages and kept 
prices down, so that people really could buy, and so set 
the wheels of industry spinning, or they would have raised 
prices sufficiently to net a profit on necessities, so that 
debts would have been paid by industry and new capital 
been forthcoming. But the old fallacy seems to have been 
in the saddle, that it is capital, not real wages, that is the 
important thing, that if we could only get new capital 
working, all would be well. It is no wonder that we hear 
of two schools competing for the mastery in Washington. 


World 
Censorship 


ILL the news about the affairs of the world some 

day be impossible to secure? Father LaFarge in 
his article this week raises that somewhat disturbing ques- 
tion. The absolutely contradictory reports that we get, 
say on the famine in Russia or the Jewish persecution in 
Germany, show that two countries at least have the dis- 
tribution of the truth pretty well under command. The 
same is true of other countries, as George Seldes has more 
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than proved, and each international press and cable con- 
ference marks a new attempt by European Governments 
to increase their control over the news of their countries. 
Can the newspapers break down this almost universal 
censorship or have they let things go too far to be 
mended? And if they have, are the newspapers them- 
selves to blame? It is certain that once the insidious cus- 
tom gets its nose under the tent, it will shortly push truth 
out. We have only to go back to the days of 1926-27 to 
see the process beginning, with the tacit consent of news- 
paper executives. In those years a deadly persecution was 
raging in Mexico, pitched battles were taking place just 
over our border between Government troops and adher- 
ents of the Catholic Church, priests and nuns and lay men 
and women were being murdered with a bare pretense of 
legality, and thousands were being robbed of their prop- 
erty. It was a great story, with all the elements of human 
interest that any editor would desire. There was a cen- 
sorship, but it was easy to evade. The great New York 
papers had correspondents in Mexico City. Yet only 
rarely did anything penetrate the veil, and when it did it 
was highly biased. For some as yet unknown reason, the 
newspapers refused to cover the story, which was one of 
the great ones of the year. Is it any wonder, with that 
one single example before us, that the newspapers now 
find themselves on the downward path of being able to 
present to us only what some Government official wants 
them to present? 
Is Continence 
Harmful? 

ES, said Prof. H. M. Parshley, in his article “ Sexual 

Abstinence as a Biological Question,” that appeared 
in the Scientific American for June, 1933. Professor 
Parshley’s bold assertions would have been immediately 
challenged had he ventured them in a professional medi- 
cal or scientific journal; but spread upon the pages of a 
popular periodical supposed to confine itself to the prac- 
tical and easily verifiable, they opened a world of miscor- 
ceptions to unsuspecting readers, in no small proportion 
youthful, who would look upon him as an authority. In 
a succeeding number a reply to the article was provided 
by the Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Professor of Ethics 
at Fordham University. This reply, through the courtesy 
of the Scientific American, is now published by the Paul- 
ist Press in pamphlet form. The complete repression of 
the sex instinct is “impossible,” was Prof. Parshley’s 
claim, “and any prolonged effort to repress it results in 
physiological injury and psychological disturbance.” On 
this basis he attacks the accepted morality of sex. This 
assertion he supported from the biological nature of man; 
and made the sweeping statement that “ all competent and 
disinterested students of psychiatry and the psychology 
of sex are overwhelmingly in agreement with the state- 
ment that I have made.” Both the argument from biology 
and that from authority were frankly challenged by Father 
Cox. Personal inquiries sent out to competent biologists 
as to the similitude of the sex life of man and animals 
revealed “not only a most astonishing and unscientific 
failure to include all the elements that have a bearing on 
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this problem, but actual self-contradiction.” Scrutiny of 
the authorities showed an astonishing array of leaders, 
quoted by Father Cox, in every branch of medical, biolog- 
ical, psychological, and psychiatric science emphatically 
asserting that no degree of continence, even if total and 
lifelong, had the least deleterious effect upon either the 
physical or the psychic condition of man: rather the op- 
posite was true. Thus one more pseudo-scientific bubble 
has been punctured. 


Radio vs. 
Printing 

HOSE who speak often on the radio tell us, and they 

are confirmed by radio executives, that the largest 
part of the “ fan mail” received from those who listen in 
consists of requests to send them a copy of the speech 
which they have just heard. If this is true, it is a fact 
that contributes largely to the solution of the old debate 
between the spoken and the written word. These good 
people have no doubt listened intently to an inspiring 
speech, but they are obviously not content with that. They 
want to see it in print, so that they can read it over and 
ponder it in the quiet of their homes. The secular press 
does not seem to have caught on to this yet, but our 
Catholic press has. That is why they so often reprint the 
speeches that have been given in the Catholic Hour and 
other Catholic periods on the air, including the Church of the 
Air of the Columbia system. They print these speeches, 
not for those who did not listen in, but for those who did, 
and now want to read them. All of this must prove some- 
thing or other, we are not quite sure what. But it ought 
to quiet the fears of the newspapers that the radio is a 
serious competitor. The fact seems to be that nobody 
who hears a speech on the radio is altogether satisfied 
with merely hearing it, and that ought to mean that he 
did not altogether hear it, or if he did, that he did not 
altogether understand it. Only reading it will satisfy him 
on that point. Which leaves the press just where it was 
before the radio came along. It also points out a de- 
ficiency of the radio that it will never be able to overcome. 
People do not ask for a copy of the speech that they have 
seen somebody deliver as well as heard. 


When Monsignori 
Wore Green 


HEY did so, not so very long ago, according to His 

Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop 
of Chicago, who spoke on this topic at the recent investi- 
ture of the Right Rev. Msgr. Egan of Chicago. “ Their 
dress was that of a Bishop with some slight distinction,” 
said the Cardinal, “for part of the Bishop’s dress was 
originally green in color, whereas now it is all purple. I 
can still remember as a boy the Spanish Bishops coming 
into St. Peter’s wearing their black birettas with the pom- 
pons of bright emerald green. The sole remnant of this 
now is the color of the cord attached to his pectoral cross, 
when he wears it instead of the gold chain. In the early 
days, therefore, these high prelates at the Vatican, just a 
few in number, were garbed like to the Bishops.” The 
reason, however, why a Monsignor in green presents such 
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an unfamiliar image to the minds even of our older gen- 
eration of Catholics is that until fairly recently, likewise, 
there were but few monsignori outside of the Vatican. 
The origin of this distinction, as the Cardinal explained, 
was the desire of the Pope to honor some priest for his 
accomplishments, for his outstanding service in the cause 
of religion, yet not to remove him from the Papal house- 
hold. Thus he was named an honorary prelate of that 
household, and entitled to wear the robes that attend the 
bishop’s title, without the exercise of the office or posi- 
tion. In due time, bishops of other lands petitioned the 
Holy See for the extension of this honor to worthy priests 
within their own dioceses, and thus the dignity was 
granted to the clergy outside of Rome. Fifty years ago, 
said the Cardinal, there were not more than one or two 
domestic prelates in this country and twenty years ago 
none in Chicago. 


Manhattan 
Fantasy 


HAT mass marriage last week—with 827 couples 

getting united all on the same day! It took place in 
Rome, of course. But had it occurred here in Manhattan, 
what large black type we might have seen flaring across 
the front pages of our journals! Here, for instance, is 
how the startled Times would have headlined the event: 
“All Time High in Matrimony Reached; 1,640 New 
Yorkers Married Yesterday. $33,080 O’Brien’s Largess 
to Newlyweds; Metropolitan Life Gives Prepaid Policies. 
No Increase in Taxes, Says Prial.” There you have all 
the elements that stare at you daily from the Times’ 
headlines—those accurate statistics, the hint of the Tiger’s 
claw, and that strong, bracing aroma of the market, the 
banks, big business, and civic taxes. Of course, the News, 
a tabloid, would state the thing more briskly: “ Battalion 
of Brides,” it would shriek in a 72-point head; then, as 
subheads: “ Peggy Joyce Sulks as Myriads Wed; 2,000 
Hearts Beat as 1.” In the crusading World-Telegram 
the earnest editors would almost certainly seize upon the 
weddings as a new text with which to prove the need for 
more adequate housing. But enough of fantasy! It is 
curious that the actual event does not seem to have 
created even a mild stir in Europe, where, when a multi- 
tude assembles, even for the extraordinary purpose of 
getting married, the thing does not seem important. Here 
in New York the event would make quite a story. 
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The Meaning of the Russian Famine 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


United States for help in the Russian famine situa- 

tion by the Central Executive Board of United 
Russian National Organizations in America. The same 
committee sent a telegram to the President on October 21, 
protesting against recognition of the Soviet Government. 
The All-Russian Evangelical Union, a Protestant body, 
sent out on September 27 a famine appeal, quoting the 
words of an eye-witness of conditions in the Odessa 
Province : 

People are eating weeds, roots, and straw. They search the 
holes of mice in the fields to find grain. A physician was sent 
by the Soviet authorities to combat an epidemic in a certain dis- 
trict. He found no epidemic, but a most horrible famine. Most 
of the men and women, swollen from starvation, were lying in the 
houses. Some died, and their bodies were eaten. 

On the other hand, from the authorities in Russia, come 
categorical denials of the existence of any famine. They 
admit that very serious conditions prevailed in 1932; but 
they maintain that these are now past history, and that 
the granaries of Soviet Russia are being rapidly filled. 
Various American correspondents observe the same 
course, and assure us that the corner has been turned, 
and that the food problem is rapidly being solved. 

What does this all mean? Of course it means that the 
truth is increasingly hard to reach in international affairs, 
in inverse proportion to the improvement of technical 
facilities for disseminating it. The world news situation 
is a parody of the world economic situaton: the greater 
the facilities, the less product is available. But apart from 
that general reflection, what may be gleaned from these 
conflicting reports ? 

Allowing for every reserve that need be placed upon 
reports emanating from outside sources, the evidence 
appears positive of an extremely recent famine in those 
provinces of Russia which were formerly the richest 
provinces of the land: the Lower Volga section, the North 
Caucasus, Ukrainia, etc. That “ Bob Davis,” writing in 
the New York Sun, saw no evidences of famine when 
he landed up in Leningrad, seems to have nothing to do 
with this case. 

Some of the authorities quoted at the present time are 
A. Markov, Professor in the Russian Commercial In- 
stitute in Paris; M. P. Berland, writing in Le Temps 
of Paris; Dr. Otto Schiller, agricultural expert for the 
German embassy in Moscow; the answers to questions 
obtained from German refugees in the camp at Schneide- 
miihl, by Prof. O. Auhagen, director of the Institute for 
Eastern Europe at Breslau; and the articles in the Brit- 
ish Morning Post by Malcolm Muggeridge, who as a 
Communist had visited the Soviet Republic and was disil- 
lusioned by the conditions he observed therein. 

According to Professor Markov an area having a popu- 
lation of 65,900,000 is (or was, at the date of his writ- 
ing) in the grip of famine. “This exceeds in area and 
population the disaster of 1920-21 (Orenburg Province, 
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the Tartar and Bashkir Republics, and the Middle Volga 
region were then principally affected). The population 
of the Don, the Kuban, and the Terek, all Cossack ter- 
ritories, are suffering particularly, not only from lack of 
food, but because of iron-handed repression. Many people 
have been shot, and many thousands have been deported 
to the inhospitable northern wastes.” 

In the villages, according to Muggeridge, “ you will 
discover, if you question them, that they have had no 
bread at all for three months past ; only potatoes and some 
millet. . . . They will tell you that many have already 
died of famine, and that many are dying every day; that 
thousands have been shot by the Government and hun- 
dreds of thousands exiled; that it is a crime, punishable 
by death sentence without trial, for them to have grain 
in their houses. . . . I saw these conditions for myseli 
in the North Caucasus and Ukraine and heard from many 
sources, some Russian, some foreign, and some even Com- 
munist, that similar conditions prevailed in all the agri- 
cultural districts of Russia.” 

“By a paradox of Soviet economy,” writes M. Ber- 
land, “the country suffers more than the town.” Dr. 
Schiller says that from the autumn of 1932 the conditions 
became catastrophic in many regions. “In some villages 
from twenty to thirty persons die daily. . . . One rarely 
sees cats and dogs, they are eaten. There is neither bread 
nor flour at the markets. They are rarely to be seen even 
at the Torgsin shops. . . . Nobody aids the people, and 
the Government is completely disinterested.” 

According to Professor Auhagen, all refugees blame 
the collectivization system for the calamity. “ ‘ Collec- 
tivization is an utter wreck,’ they say. High taxation and 
corn collection have also been big factors in promoting 
the famine. Even this year, when famine is raging, un- 
bearable taxation in kind is being imposed. A large pro- 
portion of domestic animals had been destroyed.” 

In the Moscow papers, of course, there is no mention 
of any famine. There is, however, a noteworthy lack 
of exultation over improved times; while the appeals 
based upon the critical situation still continue. In its lead- 
ing editorial for October 6, Jzvestiya deplores the alarm- 
ing delay in the sowing program for the south Russian 
regions above mentioned. “In the Black Earth district, 
on the Lower Volga, and in the North Caucasus the sow- 
ing is even a little less than that of last year. The North 
Caucasus has fulfilled only 20 per cent of the plan for 
winter wheat. The Black Earth district, 84.9; the Lower 
Volga, 60.4. Fall work is progressing unsatisfactorily 
even in the district of Dniepropetrovsk, which has ful- 
filled 49.3 per cent of the plan for winter wheat, and 
in the district, of Odessa, 38.3 per cent.” 

The tractor brigades lack “even the most elementary 
technical and operative management”; and the collective 
farm managers are implored not to assume a scornful at- 
titude towards animal traction. Various localities report 
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the usual crop of kulaks and saboteurs, demanding more 
rigid discipline for offenders and slackers. Winter is com- 
ing on, is the theme of Jzvestiya for October 11, and des- 
perate measures must be taken to get the transport system 
in order, without which all the agricultural program is 
useless. 

At the same time, the collective farms are blamed for 
unpardonable delay in forwarding the requisitions made 
of them by the Government. “A whole series of collec- 
tives is delaying without any cause.” 

Without probing deeper into the reports and documents 
from outside and inside sources which are at hand, enough 
is afforded to state with assurance: 

1. Until the autumn of 1933, at least, an appalling 
famine has prevailed in the chief food-producing regions 
of Russia. 

2. The famine condition, as it applies to the people of 
those regions, has been acutely intensified by the meas- 
ures taken against them by the Government, in the form 
of deportation of vast numbers of people; severe requisi- 
tions for the urban populations and the dominant group 
in Russia; by the corresponding prohibitions, drastically 
enforced, even to the erection of thousands of watch- 
towers in the fields and military patrols, against the popu- 
lation coming to their own aid. 

3. The prospects of recovery, while confirmed from 
various sources, show also some doubtful factors, par- 
ticularly, as the official organs stress, in the “ cultural ” 
unpreparedness and the disaffection of the very groups 
that are enlisted to perform the labors of the collective 
farms. 

4. The conditions cannot be ascribed merely to unusual 
weather conditions, nor other such cyclic disturbances, as 
with famine conditions in the past. 

Sufficient data, then, are at hand, to raise the question 
which is at the heart of the internal economy of Russia: 
is it possible for the present regime to establish a single 
Socialist State? To this possibility all the hopes of the 
Soviet regime are pinned. Against the appearances of suc- 
cess in the capitalistic world, the Communists point the 
keen weapon of Marxian analysis, which claims that by 
an infallible dialectic the capitalistic world must, despite 
all delays and apparent victories, gravitate towards its 
own doom. But is there a similar “ dialectic” operating 
in the case of the one Communist State which history has 
yet produced? Is this—at least only partially averted— 
famine, a symptom of the operation of certain essential 
contradictions contained in the very process of creating 
the “single Socialist State”? On the answer to this 
question will depend the reaction of the rest of the world 
to Russia. 

The occurrences of the famine have thrown into lurid 
relief the dependence of the present Soviet agricultural 
program on class warfare as an essential factor of ac- 
complishment. It is not merely that food has been short; 
but that food has been, and still is being forcibly taken 
from certain classes in the population to be delivered to 
other more favored groups. “This is war,” as Mr. 
Duranty frankly admits. Jzvestiya, in the first instance 
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quoted, calls attention to the need of “class vigilance 
over the management” if grain deliveries are not to 
slacken. The admission of any kind of class collaboration 
into the Soviet economic program would sabotage at once 
the exemplification of a “single Socialist State.” 

Can, however, class warfare, even by the genius of a 
Stalin and the most elaborate system of international 
amities, be confined to the limits of a single State? The 
“ominous delay,” spoken of by Michael T. Florinsky in 
his recent work: “ World Revolution and the U.S. S. R.,” 
which intervened between the assembling of the Com- 
munist International in 1924 and next in 1928, and the 
equally ominous non-assemblage since 1928, is evidently 
in the hope of avoiding the horns of this dilemma. Such 
consistency is being shown in this international policy 
that it naturally gives rise to the question whether the 
class-warfare factor is not becoming more of an em- 
barrassment at home than it used to be abroad. But the 
system is there, and can be uprooted from the collectivi- 
zation plan only by a reversion of principles differing 
completely from the mere adaptation shown by the New 
Economic Policy, 1921-24. 

By a “dialectic” which is neither communistic nor 
capitalistic, but by the mere logic of human nature, 
the world is drifting toward the realization that the 
“classes” of one nation cannot be artificially dissevered 
from the “classes ”’ of all other nations. This was strik- 
ingly exemplified by the deliberations of world agricul- 
ture in the preceding year. The farmers of the United 
States are gradually waking up to the understanding 
that their lot is cast in, for better or worse, with the farm- 
ing populations of France and her gold; with the agrarian 
populations of the wheat-producing Danubian countries. 
The beet worker of Colorado and the sugar-plantation 
hand in Cuba, separated by thousands of miles, are yet 
caught in a common and mutually interacting distress. 

Beside the realism of economic class interdependence 
between nations, there is the psychological difficulty of 
permanently maintaining the spirit of class warfare in an 
isolated Socialist State. We need not call upon Leon 
Trotsky to lecture learnedly to us upon this thesis, per- 
suasive as are his arguments. A dilemma confronts the 
present regime, of forever presenting a message of double 
aspect: to the youth of Russia, that the world is against 
them and planning intervention; to the old and wise of 
the outside world, that Russia is the harbinger of peace 
and a good fellow after all. The fondness of Moscow 
caricaturists for the theme of the Janus-face in describ- 
ing foreign peace movements seems like an uneasy reflec- 
tion of the regime’s own perplexed state of mind. 

Men are fed by agriculture and its allied arts. Depend- 
ent upon the slow, revolving seasons and the elusive, pa- 
tient processes of nature, agriculture is essentially a peace- 
ful procedure. The Soviet regime has attempted to speed 
up these processes by a doctrinaire principle for human 
kind, essentially international in its implications, essen- 
tially dependent upon international policies for its psycho- 
logical appeal. Only by the death of millions has this 
principle so far been able to establish the semblance of 
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an equilibrium between production and consumption: the 
natural goal of agriculture. Yet in doing so, it has be- 
come involved more deeply in the entanglements which 
internal class warfare produce upon the life-giving proc- 
esses of international trade. Will the present regime have 
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the courage to renounce the entanglement, at home and 
abroad, and dissolve the Third International, that has 
already apparently outlived its positive functions? As 
was remarked by Father Parsons last week, this is fit 
for the thought of Russia’s envoy to the United States. 


It Isn’t News 


VINCENT DE PAUL FITZPATRICK 


psalmists, and others who gave us the Old Testa- 

ment; and the Four Evangelists, St. Peter, St. 
James and St. Jude, whose writings are incorporated in 
the New Testament. And yet if the writers of the Old and 
New Testament could come back to earth they would have 
a hard time getting a job on the reportorial staff of one 
of our metropolitan newspapers. The managing editor 
would tell them regretfully he had no place for them. On 
their way out they would pass the star reporter pound- 
ing out columns on “the Four-Square Gospel” as 
preached by one Aimee Semple-McPherson-Hutton. 

Do you think this is a sad commentary on the journal- 
ism of the day? It is. But by the same token it is a 
happy commentary on the lives of our people in general. 

News is unusual, which generally means that the un- 
usual is sensational. If we were to make an investigation 
we would find as a rule that sin is news and virtue is 
not. Hundreds of idiots may pour into a hall to see other 
idiots take part in a marathon dance. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in the same city will stay home and read good books 
or find relaxation in some legitimate recreation. 

Recently the newspapers carried on their front pages 
streamers and headlines reporting that “ America’s Sweet- 
heart” had separated from her famous motion-picture- 
star husband. Said husband married “ America’s Sweet- 
heart” after he and she had been divorced from their 
first spouses. The papers gave columns to the separa- 
tion story. They sobbed over the “catastrophe.” They 
called it the end of “the perfect romance.” 

The day on which I read this story one of my friends, 
a priest, sang the Golden Anniversary Mass of his parents. 
This priest gave Communion at the Mass to his mother 
and father and his sisters and brothers. One of his sisters 
is a member of a Religious Order. No notice of the cele- 
bration appeared in the secular press. Why? No news! 
Husbands and wives by the thousands celebrate their 
golden-wedding anniversaries in various parts of the 
world every year. These husbands and wives on the day 
of their wedding pledged themselves to be faithful until 
death would them part. Fidelity and the keeping of sacred 
promises do not come under the head of news. Broken 
promises do. 

Let Hollywood stars get married three, four, or five 
times, and the papers will affront you with the pictures of 
the multiple divorcees, and the ballyhoo-publicity agents 
of the stars will send out many a blurb. Does it mean the 
end of the home? I’ll answer that. One of the best mo- 
tion pictures I have seen in a long time was a newsreel 
showing a gathering of couples who had been wed sixty 
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or more years. That reel took down the house. It dealt 
with couples in a small section of the United States. 

Is selfishness dominant in the world? Ask some statis- 
tician to ascertain for you the number of young men and 
young women who leave Catholic homes every year to 
enter novitiates for the priesthood, Sisterhoods, and 
Brotherhoods. Find out how many young men enter our 
diocesan seminaries annually. Then think of the sacrifices 
which these young men and women make in leaving homes 
and parents, sisters and brothers. Think of the sacrifices 
of parents who readily give up their children to God. 

A few weeks ago I went to St. Aloysius’ Church, Wash- 
ington, to witness the ceremonies of departure in which 
eight young Jesuit scholastics took part. They were about 
to leave for the Philippine Islands. A Jesuit Bishop, who 
is himself a missionary to the Philippines, presided at 
the ceremony. Tears coursed down the cheeks of the 
mothers of these young scholastics. Tears, but no repin- 
ing. The parents gave their sons cheerfully to God. Not 
much space was given in the Washington papers to an 
account of the departure ceremony. That same night, 
however, the Washington papers gave front-page head- 
lines to the suicide of a prominent young man. Despair 
is news, but not sacrifice, devotion to God, cheerful piety. 

Every year the newspapers have an interview with a 
multi-millionaire who has passed his ninetieth birthday. 
He has news interest for them. He is rich. You find no 
interviews with the brilliant men and women, scholars 
and geniuses, who hide themselves in monastic cells, their 
names unknown, as they do research work that will help 
the world for centuries to come. 

Nobody has ever thought to interview for a secular 
paper a nun whom I know. She, too, has observed her 
ninetieth birthday. She is ninety-one years old and she 
has spent sixty-five years in the Georgetown Visitation 
Convent. She is a poet. I have received many letters from 
her. These letters are written in a hand that many of us 
might envy. You can understand every word. She gives 
good advice, but her serious sentences often give way to 
sprightly, humorous comments. By special permission of 
her Superior she sits up late at night, reading and writing. 
The good nun feels she is getting old and she wants to 
finish her work before death calls. She is known to many 
Bishops and priests in this country. She has influenced 
the lives of thousands of Catholic girls—and of many 
non-Catholic girls. 

Let a man go to his office on his eightieth birthday and 
work. If he is a prominent man, he will get a good story. 
I know a Xaverian Brother. He served for many years 
as Provincial of his Order in this country. Under him 
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colleges, high schools, and novitiates were built. He is a 
man of learning. He was a good executive. He has met 
the great and the near-great. What do you think he is 
doing today? Teaching a class of homeless, mentally 
deficient boys at St. Mary’s Industrial School in Balti- 
more. These late years of his life are the happiest and 
the most unselfish of all the sixty-eight years which he 
has given to teaching. No news item for this octogenarian 
who works every day. 

Ah, yes, let the Hollywood stars gloat over the publicity 
which they receive. Let the Reno divorcees flaunt their 
vices in public. Do not become pessimistic. The world 
is not going to the dogs. Think of the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd who are reclaiming fallen women. Think 
of the Magdalens in the homes of the Good Shepherd who 
know the meaning of repentance. They have found peace 
and hope and happiness. 

A few weeks ago a Bishop was consecrated in Pitts- 
burgh. He was the first native of that city to be elevated 
to the episcopacy. He is one of thirteen children for 
whom his mother and father made many sacrifices. These 
sacrifices were not made in vain. 

“Not many parents have thirteen children,” you say? 
Why, I know a Catholic couple in my home town who 
have sixteen children. I know others who have twelve 
and thirteen children. Bishop Noll of Fort Wayne, not 
long ago, celebrated a Solemn Mass of Requiem for his 
mother—the mother of fourteen children. There is a 
Bishop in the South who is one of fourteen children. He 
has two brothers who are priests and two or three sisters 
in the Religious Sisterhoods. He has nephews who are 
priests. You probably do not know whom I mean. What 
difference does it make? That, in the opinion of the 
secular press, is not news. 

A heavy storm swept over the Eastern Seaboard in 
August. Stories of rescues were published in many papers. 
The more prominent you were the more space you got. 
Society folk do not have to do anything wonderful to get 
their pictures in the paper. I know a Catholic woman in 
my home town who was trapped in a house near a river. 
The river leaped its banks. It rose higher and higher 
around the house in which the four were trapped. The 
woman strapped the children to the rafters; she stood 
on a stove as she led them through the night in prayer. 
There was no sleep. Over and over again the four said 
the “ Our Father,” the “ Hail Mary,” and other prayers. 
Next morning, by accident, a man discovered their plight 
and rescued them. There was no calling up of the papers 
to tell the story. The woman thanked the man for his 
rescue of them. He went his way. The woman and the 
children are still thanking God. 

That same August storm swept over New York. A 
young priest, an assistant pastor in New York City, lost 
his life trying to save two women and three children from 
drowning. The New York papers gave space to the young 
priest’s heroic act. All honor and glory to the self-sac- 
rificing young priest who gave his life for others, but 
do not forget that our priests go down into the mines, 
brave flood waters, dash into burning buildings, to ad- 
minister absolution to the dying. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson wrote an immortal story on 
Father Damien, Apostle to the Lepers of Molokai, but 
there have been hundreds of others, priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters who have labored as heroically as Father Damien. 
Their deeds have not been chronicled. They wanted no 
publicity ; neither did Father Damien, nor Brother Dutton. 
They labored for the glory of God and the good of souls. 

Many know about the leper colonies in distant lands, 
but how many know that the Sisters of Charity conduct a 
leper colony in Louisiana and that American Jesuits are 
in charge of leper colonies in the Philippines? Not long 
ago, a young American priest, a Maryknoller, left for 
China to take charge of a leper colony in that land. Edwin 
C. Hill, if he knew this young priest’s story, probably 
would give a radio talk on him, but some other reporters 
would pass up the story. Gray was right when he wrote 
the “ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard ”—* Full 
many a gem of purest ray serene,” etc. 

Every day you read accounts of the arrests of gang- 
sters and other criminals. Day after day you see the 
name of the same officers of the law in print. There 
are thousands of patrolmen who seldom make an arrest— 
they have little work to do. They are the custodians of 
peace in the real sense of the word. 

I knew a sergeant of police. He was Irish through and 
through. Everybody in his bailiwick called him “ Chief.” 
Even the parrots called that salutation to him as he passed. 
This sergeant’s arrests were few and far between. Quar- 
rels between husbands and wives would break out occa- 
sionally in his bailiwick. He did not arrest the quarreling 
couples. Many of the offenders he knew when they were 
boys and girls. He would remind them of their wedding 
day. He would get them to kiss and make up. Time 
after time he would be invited as a guest of honor to 
the wedding anniversaries of the couples whose homes he 
had saved. He was a happy man. His happiest day was 
that on which his nephew, whom he had reared and edu- 
cated, became a priest. When this good sergeant died 
priests and ministers sounded his praises. The secular 
press gave about five lines to his death. 

The Christmas season is drawing near. Santa Claus, 
the myth, is known to 120,000,000 Americans. Only a few 
Americans know Miss Mary Merrick of Washington. 
Miss Merrick has been an invalid for years. She was an 
invalid when she founded the Christ Child Society, an 
organization which has branches in many parts of the 
United States. Its charities are many and diverse; its 
members bring the Spirit of Christmas into many homes 
every day of the year. 

What do these incidents with which I, one layman, have 
come face to face mean? What do the millions of other 
incidents of charity, unselfishness, and nobility, which are 
taking place every day in the world mean? Simply this, 
that it does not matter what the reporters of flesh and 
blood may write. It is what the Angelic Recorder will 
report on the Last Day that will count. The Last Judg- 
ment, the biggest news event that possibly can happen for 
every man or woman who has ever lived or ever will live, 
will not find an inch of space in any newspaper. There 
will be no newspapers. 
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The Garden at Poperinghe 


JoHN GIBBONS 


may see the Brussels-Calais flyer or a Dunkirk-Basle 

boat train; it is quite a distinguished depot in its way. 
But if you want the nearest way into Belgium it is quite 
undistinguished, and it is at the furthest end of the re- 
motest platform that you will find a shabby little train of 
antique pattern and with a museum-piece locomotive. 
Then when the proper horns have blown and you are 
off at last you rumble along a single-track line with the 
grass growing between the rails. Millions of men may 
once have used it, but between wars the line is a bit of a 
backwater. . 

With the tiny frontier station of Abeele I was sick of 
it and got out to walk the last four miles or so into Poper- 
inghe. It isn’t one of those romantic frontiers with secret- 
service agents and smart young diplomats carrying the 
cipher codes; nobody so much as looked at my passport, 
and the sole diplomatic question at issue between the 
countries seemed to be about a pretty dead-looking fowl 
which a peasant lad was trying to carry into Belgium 
The gendarmerie was being very fierce about some sense 
of duty, and with my obvious Englishdom unchallenged 
I just walked past the battle and outside the station. No- 
body even asked for my ticket. 

Then followed a mile or so of extremely bad road be- 
tween acres of giant hops, and never a soul to ask the 
way from. Until I came to a rough barrier with two 
uniformed men smoking as they lounged against it; ap- 
parently more Customs, and as I explained that I had 
already passed the Belgian authorities once it seemed that 
there was a little mistake and that I was now walking 
back into France. So somewhere I suppose I must have 
taken the wrong turning; really this gallant little Belgium 
is a country far harder to invade than one might have 
imagined from the books. 

But they turned my head the right way at last and there 
was the road, dead straight and dead flat with the steeples 
of the three Poperinghe churches in the distance. Just 
for the moment they gave me a funny feeling. I’d been 
along that road before, you see, seventeen years before. 
Only back in ’16 one wasn’t losing the way; one didn’t 
get the chance. That road would be alive then with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of marching men; it would 
only be the ambulances that you’d meet coming back. 
You could tell the way by the new trees; not one of the 
old ones had survived the blast. And as I tramped past 
this corner and that, I was seeming to be able to pick up 
odd scraps of half-forgotten memories. Walking along 
that Poperinghe road it was all a bit queer. 

Then as an hour later I struck the town the feeling 
passed. This was no place that I had known. My Poper- 
inghe had been a sort of metropolis for the half a million 
men quartered all around it. So when you came down 
from Passchendaele or Pilkem you went to one of the 
scores of camps, and then if you were lucky and had a 
character like a military archangel you could apply to the 
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regimental police for a pass to “ Pop.” The one time that 
I myself ever got into the Gay City I saw an English 
nurse; hundreds of men in the narrow street were stand- 
ing stock still to let her pass and to stare at the sight of 
a woman. But this Poperinghe of 1933 was nothing like 
that; an ordinary enough little Belgian town with grave- 
ly melancholy and nearly deserted streets and with a 
gravely melancholy smell. There is next to no sewage 
fall in these Low Countries, and about five o’clock every 
evening the Flanders householder will swab out his gut- 
ters and with bucket and broom will wash his debris down 
into his neighbor’s; all along the street will be a line of 
grave Flamands pushing the accumulated filth from the 
first to the last house. 

They are a grave people even in their pleasures, and 
one young priest at the club where I spent my evening 
was playing skittles as though he was throwing bombs 
at an enemy. That was the Catholic Kring or club, a place 
with a restaurant and a beer garden (but of course no 
spirits allowed) ; they have their long yard lit by electrics 
hanging from the trees, and up to quite late you can sit 
at the little tables and drink great mugs of Belgian beer 
and look at the game. There is St. Betin’s church op- 
posite, and the priests drop into the Kring; it was one 
of them that I was watching. He had his soutane rolled 
up and was hurling the enormous skittles as if they were 
cannon balls; and once when his hand slipped and the 
thing came over the edge of its wooden runway, it as 
nearly as possible devastated two tables. So his Flemish 
forebears may have bombed Alva and his Spanish Fury. 
I should have liked that priest to have been told that I 
was English. One of the two broken tables was mine. 

Next day of course I was wandering out to the ceme- 
teries. Those are the British Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission’s, and as there are scores round there in the 
Ypres salient of the War with hundreds of thousands of 
graves, I am purposely muddling up the locale of my 
particular cemetery so that you won’t know which one I 
mean ; for I shouldn’t like anyone to get into trouble over 
it. But really it might have been any cemetery of all the 
many ; our British Authorities have made them all exactly 
the same. If you were a British soldier who died in the 
War, then you might be a general or a private or a laborer 
or a millionaire, but it is Britain that has buried you and 
all the graves are the same. 

So there will always be the same low wall and the same 
great bronze gate; there is an inscription in French and 
Flemish and English to the effect that by Decree So- 
and-So this bit of Belgian soil is the free gift for ever 
of the Belgian people to Britain. Then in the porch will 
be a safe with the names of the dead and the numbers of 
their graves; also there is a visitors’ book. And at one 
end of the cemetery stands a colossal altar-like stone; 
only in view of Protestant feelings it was thought best 
to avoid the word Altar and so officially it is the “ Stone 
of Remembrance”; carved on each in huge letters is 
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THEIR NAME LIVETH FOR EVERMORE. Also 
every cemetery has its great stone “ Cross of Sacrifice” 
with a bronze sword let into it. 

The ground itself will have acres of closely mown turf, 
and the neat beds will always be trim with the flowers 
proper to the season. There is a whole colony of British 
gardeners out there, and they are perpetually tending 
the cemeteries. Then every grave has its stone, all exact- 
ly the same in shape and size; two feet eight inches high, 
so many inches broad, so many inches deep. We've got 
12,000 of them in one cemetery alone, and there isn’t a 
leaf out of place. It is exactly as if our authorities took 
a military view of a Resurrection which should be a 
parade with every man in his place to the inch and all 
ready to start fighting again. 

All those stones are official; there. is the man’s regi- 
mental badge, name, number, and date of death. Also 
cut into the stone is the “ Symbol of the Deceased’s Re- 
ligion ”; generally of course it’s a plain cross, though our 
Indians and people often had a Crescent. But relatives 
could choose their own verse; you can pick out the Cath- 
olics by the “R. I. P.” or the “ Sweet Jesus, Mercy.” 
Of course lots of the inscriptions aren’t too literary. “ As 
the Boys Come Marching from the War, Our Sky Has 
Many a New Gold Star”; I mean, it doesn’t rhyme prop- 
erly. The dead man probably meant something to some- 
body ; but the scansion of the lines must have been a great 
grief to the officials who ran our War. It’s almost a pity 
that they had to allow relatives any private space at all. 

That’s the British part; for most of the cemeteries will 
include a certain number of Extra Graves, as it were. So 
in the one I’m thinking of you had quite an elaborate little 
monument to Sister Somebody, and she’d be a Belgian 
nun who’d died in one of our hospitals. And there was 
a German lieutenant with a plain wooden cross and all to 
himself ; they’d probably been there before the Armistice 
and we hadn’t liked to move them. Also there were a 
few rows of French graves, and those again were all 
different. Each man just had a plain concrete cross (our 
stones weren’t concrete but were supposed to be granite 
though mostly they’re not) or else a square concrete slab 
for their Moslem soldiers, the Turcos and people they 
brought from Africa. Also instead of the deeply carved 
letters each cross or slab just had a cheap metal tablet 
with the name and all that. And then instead of our 
uniformity, the French were apparently letting relatives 
please themselves about flowers and so forth. The gen- 
eral effect is not nearly so neat and regimental as with 
our British graves. I do not think that France spent the 
money that is no doubt necessary for immortality. 

I was saying so, in fact, to one of our gardeners, the 
man who was actually at work on the beds and all that; 
and to my great surprise in a solemn place like that he 
winked. He winked, I mean, after he had done his duty 
and made me sign the visitors’ book; which if you come 
to think of it is one way of finding out who the visitor 
is and whether he is an inspector or not. And the French, 
he said, and weren’t they the sensible people now? For 
they hadn’t wasted money on putting it into the con- 
tractors’ pockets, he said, and their graves would last about 
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as long as anyone was likely to remember the dead and 
why pretend to remember any longer? Our stunt, he said 
(and he used that very word), was a lie and a sham, 
and he pointed a scornful finger at the great stone with 
its magnificence of literary expression. Then as I| fol- 
lowed his finger to the grave next to myself I saw the 
lie; that poor Name at least most certainly wasn’t go- 
ing to Live For Evermore. It wasn’t going to live for 
many more winters ; for already the lettering was blurring 
with the Flemish weather. They did their best, he said, 
and each stone every year was washed over with soap 
and water; and even then the stones would crack, and he 
showed me one. And if we had spent a few million more 
and put in leaded lettering it would all be the same and 
the names would still wear out some time. It was all 
ridiculous nonsense, he said, and it stood to reason that 
however much money you spent, there was nothing that 
was going to last For Ever. 

The only thing, went on the heretical gardener, might 
be that. And there in that vast cemetery empty except 
for us two of all but the dead I listened; and that was an 
elderly and shabby Flemish priest passing down the quiet 
lane outside the low wall, and as he walked he was slowly 
reading his Breviary out loud. And did he mean then 
that he was a Catholic? And he was not, he said; and 
to be accurate he called upon his Lord to witness his 
atheism and the fact that he believed in nothing at all. 
But it stood to reason, he said, for either there was noth- 
ing at all and all these stones were mostly wasted or else 
there was something and these Frenchies were right in 
their Praying for the Dead. But as for all this, it just 
found contracts and jobs; twenty-three visitors in twelve 
months: the dead were nearly forgotten already! And 
he waved a contemptuous arm over several acres of the 
human perfection of his own handiwork. 

As I left him a minute later, he bent angrily to his 
work again and began the ferocious transplanting of a 
rose tree. It would serve, of course, to camouflage the 
grave stone that was cracking. For myself I walked slow- 
ly out of the cemetery that had promised a world that it 
was going to Last for Ever. 

Down the quiet road that lay ahead of me the priest 
was still meandering on; he looked to me to still be read- 
ing his Office. 


MOUNTAINS 


“ Unchanging as the mountains,” people say, 
As if they grope for something permanent, 
Aware that youth and strength are quickly spent, 

That bone and body mingle with the clay, 

That fame dissolves in air. What thing will stay 
The same through ages? Earth and firmament 
Decay and change, but man seems confident 

In saying, “ Mountains will not pass away.” 


Yet ask the winter storm of mountain strength 
And you will find its icy hands were thrust 
Inside a rock. Persistently it pried 
The surface loose till wind and rain at length 
Changed solid rock to crumbling stone and dust 
While vegetation climbed the mountain side. 
GertruDe Ryper BENNETT. 
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AST week the Anchoret discoursed learnedly on 

Utopias and Utopialets. The home of my friend 
Roger has many of the elements of a Utopialet. It is 
cultured, peaceful, God-fearing; although neither Roger 
nor the gracious lady who presides over the home are 
Catholics. With limited supplies of this world’s goods, 
these busy people have contrived to give to their joint 
venture a distinctive atmosphere which many who are 
thus blessed might envy. Some of this comes from the 
fact that Roger and Mrs. Roger in their rare spare mo- 
ments are enthusiastic travelers; traveling not just for 
“ sights,” but to study men, and humbly to learn what 
wisdom may be obtained from the different tribes of 
humankind that inhabit the earth, particularly in the less- 
frequented regions of the United States. Roger is but a 
plain business man, not a poet, ethnologist, or artist. 

“What I have always been in search of,” explained 
Roger, “is a community of people whose life in all re- 
spects forms one harmonious whole. I want a people 
whose religion forms part of their work, and whose work 
forms part of their religion. I mean this not in some 
superficial or formal sense, but that their religion should 
show itself in every phase of their daily life. Their con- 
duct and their beliefs should be completely united, so that 
it is impossible to say where the one ends and the other 
begins.” 

“That is a wonderful concept,” I remarked. “ It seems 
to me that something of that sort was intended by the 
third-century Christian writer who enjoined: ‘ Let your 
true work be your religion.” Have you been able to find 
this realized anywhere in your experience? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “Among the Pueblo and 
Navajo Indians of the Southwest. Among these pagan 
Indians, I found their religion, their ceremonial, their 
social, and their economic life completely united or rather 
fused into one. It moved me as no other manifestation 
of religion that I have ever seen in this world.” 

I believe that the longing expressed by Roger, as he 
went on to describe his Southwestern Utopia, is prev- 
alent today in the religion-seeking world. It is the natural 
reaction against the hideous cleavage between belief and 
practice, between the spiritual and the temporal, that heresy 
and irreligion have introduced into the modern world. But 
it cannot be satisfied by the narrow limits of a man-made 
Utopia. Nor can even the Indians find happiness in mere- 
ly pagan beliefs, however poetic, however harmonized with 
daily life. Though man craves harmony of faith and 
action, he also craves the universal: universal truth, and 
a basis of living with all mankind, regardless of human 
limitations. And that can be supplied by Christianity alone, 
the sole universal religion of mankind. From all accounts 
there is peace and dignity in the lives of some of the 
pagan Indians. But ask those whe have broken through 
the narrow bounds of their Utopia, and have embraced 
the universal truth of Christianity, and become part of the 
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world body of the Catholic Church. I feel sure that few, 
if any of them, regret their step, even if such a step does, 
as Sister Mary James, M. S. B. T., observes in the Octo- 
ber Holy Ghost Messenger, put a severe problem to be 
faced by every Indian youth and maiden when they re- 
turn, after the missionhries’ training, to the ancient pueblo. 





NDIANS are scarce in Nantucket Island today ; though 

they were once plentiful enough, before the liberty- 
loving Anglo-Saxon pushed them out of the picture; and 
they have left their names peppered all over the island’s 
map. Nevertheless, even Nantucket can claim to be some- 
thing of a Utopia. The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror, 
quoted by the Boston Transcript for October 21, 1933, 
states that on October 17 of this year, Judge Hanify of 
the Nantucket Court:-received a pair of white gloves from 
District Attorney Harrington, as a symbol of the “ purity 
of the court,” or freedom from all matters of a criminal 
nature. Absence of criminal matters in Nantucket was 
recorded in the following years: 


ES July nes knee July 
Seisentced October incsseed July and October 
ee July ae July 
ee July and October ERR AS July 
a October eee July and October 
ee July October 

a aa October seseeand October 
re July and October Pe July 
a July and October I & ose Ban October 
 oscnved October 


This makes twenty-five occasions in a period of about 
forty years. The first time that the white gloves, how- 
ever, were actually presented was in the early ‘nineties. 
Judge Robert Bishop, who received them, “ was visibly 
affected as well as every person in the court as well.” 





O the preceding remarks I might add that if Cath- 

olics were brought in closer touch with the Liturgy 
of the Church by at least a rudimentary knowledge of 
Church Latin, it would greatly help in the process of 
unifying our religion and our daily life, and thus further- 
ing that state of things which Roger admired in the pagan 
Indians. To the Pilgrim’s advocacy of the study of Church 
Latin as a distinct branch, accessible to many who could 
not become adepts in the classical language, comes an 
expression from a veteran non-Catholic educator of the 
South, Dr. James H. Dillard. Ten years ago, at a meet- 
ing in Birmingham of tne Southern Section of the Classi- 
cal Association of the South and Middle West, Dr. Dil- 
lard maintained that there should be more study of “ easier 
Latin.” “ Even for the sake of Caesar and Cicero,” said 
Dr. Dillard on another occasion, “I should say that there 
should precede at least a year of such easy and familiar 
matter as Aesop’s Fables or any other simpler Latin, even 
though it be medieval or modern.” 

Though this was not uttered with reference to the 
Liturgy, it reminds us that Catholic pedagogical tradition 
was always lenient to the easier forms of Latin reading; 
and that they are particularly needed today. 

THE PILcRm. 
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An American Gift to the Filipino 


VICTORINO DE LAFUENTE 


Manila taken at different periods; one a few weeks 

ago, the other back in the ‘nineties, a few years be- 
fore the overthrow of the Spanish regime. Collating the 
various features in both, the observer cannot fail to note 
the stupendous improvement wrought in the place by the 
American occupation. This, by the way, is very represen- 
tative of the entire Philippine Archipelago. That street, 
once rough and rugged as a mountain trail, is now 
smoothed out with asphalt; in a section where once stood 
a wooden commercial shack, now leaps into the blue the 
modern skyscraper. To avoid lengthy enumeration, the 
United States stops at nothing in helping the Filipinos 
build up a mighty nation. Thus far, it is successful. 
Through modern science, the difficulties, delays, and 
drudgeries of commerce, agriculture, industry, and even 
housekeeping are day by day tided over. 

American tourists, who come and peep at this group of 
islands in the Pacific, can truly be proud of their native 
land for what it has accomplished within a space of not 
more than thirty-five years. On the other hand, we 
Filipinos owe an obligation of gratitude, and we are not 
neglectful in our demonstration of it. Year by year 
Filipino rhetoric and oratory. swell with paeans of praise 
from the lips and pens of our students, professors, politi- 
cians, and business men. In the wake of Wilson, the 
Philippines regard America as the champion of their 
rights—but only too frequently at the expense of Spain. 

Material welfare, however, is not the sole objective of 
the United States. When peace was declared, after the 
capture of Manila, soldiers were converted into school- 
masters traveling from barrio to barrio instructing Filipino 
children in the rudiments of the English language. This 
was the beginning of the educational system which was 
the gift of America, and now wields full control over the 
youth of the Islands in the non-sectarian school. It 
dropped: religion and the supra-sensible from the cur- 
riculum and switched the attention and enthusiasm of the 
students to the material world. Such an abandonment of 
the Spanish method was acclaimed the beginning of a 
better and freer generation, a tearing away of the shackles 
of intellectual intolerance imposed by Spanish friars. 

Though from the very beginning, one could predict 
the consequence of the change upon the mental and 
spiritual health of the country, still very few dared raise 
a voice against it. The people in general could not see, 
or be persuaded, of, its dangers, through @ priori argu- 
ments. Anything that savored of Spain was looked upon 
as tyrannical, superstitious, and unfit for the children’s 
consumption ; while ideas from America seemed to be the 
rock of the ages. The public school then became the be- 
all and end-all of education in the Philippines. It was 
given a fair trial... . 


I HAVE on my desk two photographs of a street in 


Thirty years elapsed, within which period the public 
school, supported by public treasury and encouraged by 
public prejudice against religious training, was given full 
opportunity to show its wares. But the result? The en- 
tire Filipino people is weighed down by a frightful dis- 
appointment. Just recently a dean of the University of 
the Philippines, which is conducted by the Government, 
declared in a lecture that there was in the school too much 
professional efficiency and too much book reading, but no 
culture. An American newspaperman, who had lived long 
enough in the Philippines to justify his assertion, re- 
marked that the public school had failed in producing 
worthy successors to the present Filipino leaders, who 
grew up under the Spanish training. These statements, 
though a thousand times justified by the existing con- 
ditions, have not even sounded half of the intellectual 
bankruptcy of the Filipino mind. 

The rejection of religion, a college course of which 
necessitates a more than superficial knowledge of philos- 
ophy, plus moral discipline, causes a mere cursory de- 
velopment of the student’s mind. It thereby incapacitates 
him to deal seriously in grave matters pertaining to life. 
At the same time, the elective system narrows the mind to 
one branch of intellectual activity. The consequence is 
narrow, loose, and shallow thinking. A physician edu- 
cated under this schooling can look upon a thing only in 
its medical aspect. There is but one facet in his jewel. 
And when forced by circumstances, or by a cub reporter, 
to give his views on another problem, he finds himself 
wading through hot water, and frequently makes an ass 
of himself. 

With such a mental aptitude, it is no wonder that 
American foibles and perverse ideas find a fertile seed 
bed in the Filipino youth. His reading and recreation 
easily reveal this influence. True Confessions, Modern 
Screen Play, and their kind constitute the exclusive oc- 
cupants of the magazine stands. Operas have few patrons, 
but movie houses know not a day of crisis. The heroes 
of the boys and girls are no longer Bonifacio and Rizal, 
men who gave up their lives for their people. They are 
remembered only as a matter of custom, and for the sake 
of courtesy on their respective days. Ramon Novarro 
and Charles Farrell are the present idols. The scheme of 
virtues promulgated by screen actors and actresses is the 
dominant ethics of the generation. From the cut of the 
shoes to the cut of the hair, the young are absolutely and 
closely dependent upon the stars of the movieland. Danc- 
ing is better attended than a lecture. 

The freedom of the press, which the non-sectarian 
school is supposed to foster gave in to the desire for pub- 
licity and blatant advertising of such disorders as divorce 
and birth control. Free speech became a medium of mud 
slinging and sensational, irresponsible demonstrations. 
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Honor for the aged and respect for legitimately consti- 
tuted authority, which were very characteristic of the 
Spanish era (though in its later days such virtues were 
greatly abused ), no longer control the actions of the young. 
Courtesy and poise, which should be the proud distinc- 
tion of cultured minds, are now only discussed in works 
of etiquette, and have never been considered highly ap- 
plicable to the present age. 

A national atmosphere of indifference spreads out not 
only in matters of religion, but also in other vital things. 
A student no longer concerns himself with the doings of 
the Government, unless he be majoring in political science. 
From this mental attitude and development, one can easily 
infer the ethical consequences of the non-sectarian in- 
struction. It inevitably creates in the mind of the young 
only one ideal—the swift accumulation of wealth, a pure- 
ly economic view of life. Gold is the mainspring of hap- 
piness, the complete satisfaction of all desires. Of course, 
tourists will hardly understand what I say here, nor can 
urban inhabitants who are frequently too busy to pay any 
heed to the heart beats of their neighbors fully appreciate 
the havoc wrought by the American school system. But 
the old folks in the provinces and villages, more than any- 
body else, know the dark future of the country, know 
that greybeards are no longer revered as they once were, 
that advice and warnings from grandfathers no longer 
carry with them the same force, but are only too often 
the occasions of witty remarks from the lips of their 
grandchildren. 

America has to be credited for having lowered the cost 
of education, making it accessible even to the remotest 
corner of the archipelago—an achievement Spain never 
dreamed of aiming at. But America committed one de- 
cisive error: her failure to take stock of the atmosphere 
into which the Filipino nation was born, and the destruc- 
tion of which will inevitably bring about her ruin. Ca- 
tholicism, although it no longer guides the daily activities 
of the majority of the people, and in some localities has 
degenerated to the mere external discharge of religious 
duty, is still deeply rooted in their hearts. Even those 
who have long lost the Faith retain customs which arose 
from it. This mainly explains the firm refusal of the 
people to be perverted into Protestantism, or Aglipayan- 
ism. No other counterfeit of the Catholic Church seems 
capable of attracting the masses. More like Europe than 
America, the destiny of the Philippines is united with the 
Catholic Faith. Hence, for the present, only two roads 
are open to the Filipino youth: a return to Catholicism, 
or a drift into indifferentism. Upon his selection depends 
the rebuilding, or further disruption, of his native land. 

However, it is a singular blessing on the country that 
in spite of the gloomy repute into which Catholic educa- 
tion fell, the priests and Sisters labored patiently to re- 
gain the confidence of the parents. At present, with the 
increasing knowledge that the public schools are only 
hotbeds for ideas sown by politicians and professional 
reformers, and the evident moral and intellectual superi- 
ority of Catholic students as manifested in many activi- 
ties, the enrolment in Catholic schools is increasing year 
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by year. The Ateneo de Manila, under the American 
Jesuits, and the University de Santo Tomas, under the 
Spanish Dominicans, to mention two among the many out- 
standing Catholic colleges, are producing a race of young 
men and women deeply grounded in the Faith and in sane 
social and political principles. They will be, it is hoped, 
a powerful influence in counteracting the factors of de- 
struction, and in hastening the return of the masses to 
the Fold. However, unless the Government lends a will- 
ing hand, the non-sectarian school will continue to con- 
trol the mind of the young for a long while. The num- 
ber of students in Catholic institutions is comparatively 
low and this is explained by the inability of parents to 
meet the tuition. To cap all difficulties, the attitude of 
the legislature toward Catholic schools is one of unwill- 
ing tolerance. In its session last year, an act was passed 
taxing private institutions. This no doubt would be a 
death-blow to the progress of Catholicism. Fortunately 
Governor Roosevelt vetoed it. 

In the matter of material improvement the Islands are 
much better off than when they were under Spain. Yet the 
mind America is still trying to deliver from a supposed 
ignorance is gradually receding from the light which 
blazed from the towers of Spanish civilization. It is re- 
turning to the darkness which enveloped our forefathers 
before the coming of Magellan. 


Sociology 
The Child-Guidance Clinic 


Harvey Situ, M.A. 

HE extraordinary growth of mental-hygiene ciinics 

during the past twelve years is one of the outstand- 
ing events of modern social welfare. In 1920, the men- 
tal-hygiene clinic was comparatively rare. Today, there 
are 674 such clinics in thirty-four States caring annually 
for more than 80,000 individuals. Few movements have 
gathered so tremendous a momentum in so short a time. 
Why is this? Briefly, because it is the greatest remedy 
yet advanced to combat what is perhaps the biggest public- 
health problem of the day—mental disease. 

Foremost in this preventive program, and in the fore- 
front of the whole mental-hygiene movement, command- 
ing a recognition and a popularity that is peculiarly its 
own, is child guidance. On the highest scientific level of 
child guidance is the child-guidance clinic. 

While there are 355 clinics in this country in which 
children are cared for by a psychiatric set-up, there are 
only thirty clinics that are for children exclusively, and 
are on a full-time basis. The extreme usefulness of the 
child-guidance clinic is apparent from the variety of per- 
sons and agencies referring children there for guidance, 
parents, physicians, clergymen, hospitals, dispensaries. 
courts, welfare organizations, children’s institutions, kin- 
dergartens, grade schools, high schools, and in rare in- 
stances, even colleges. 

The types of problems presented vary greatly, both in 
character and in seriousness, ranging all the way from 
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over-timidity, temper outbursts, failure in school, to the 
more serious offenses of habitual truancy, stealing, im- 
morality, and general incorrigibility. As a rule, the cause 
of the difficulty is not known to the anxious parent, the 
perplexed teacher, or solicitous social worker, or who- 
ever it is who brings the child to the clinic. She is aware, 
only, that the child is difficult to handle, unadjusted, un- 
happy, or otherwise out of line with usual, expected child 
behavior. The method used by the clinic in caring for the 
individual problem child consists of an investigation of 
the child’s developmental history, an examination of his 
physical, mental, and emotional make-up; getting the 
child’s confidence and his story; making a plan; and en- 
listing the cooperation of the child and all others inter- 
ested in the child. 

That there is a problem here of interest to Catholics 
cannot but be recognized, when we stop to consider that 
the vast majority of cases presented to child-guidance 
clinics are concerned with some form of delinquency, and 
that, therefore, a certain amount of moral guidance must 
be forthcoming. When we further consider that these 
delinquent children are being treated by those who, with 
few exceptions, have had no training in ethics or moral 
theology, we begin to entertain a few doubts as to where 
this movement is heading and where it is taking us. 

The Rev. Dr. Paul H. Furfey of the Catholic Univer- 
sity in a recent article in the Catholic Charities Review 
states, “ The Church is jealous of her children. . . . She 
cannot but be concerned about any movement like the 
mental-hygiene movement which competes with her for 
the moral direction of children.” From Dr. Thomas 
Verner Moore, O.S.B., recognized authority and pioneer 
in the field of psychiatry, organizer and director of the 
first Catholic mental-hygiene clinic in this country, we 
get an excellent presentation of this problem in his article, 
“ The Clergy and Mental Hygiene,” which appeared about 
two years ago in the Ecclesiastical Review: 

Under the conditions prevailing in our large cities, the delin- 
quent children cannot properly be cared for without the services of 
a well-organized mental clinic and a social-service department in 
touch with the available . . . institutions, and equipped to follow 
up all children who have been sent to the clinic for study and 
adjustment. The pastors . . . are literally unable to cope with 
the clinical problems of delinquency, not only as a rule by lack 
of adequate training, but also from sheer lack of time, no matter 
what might be their training and sympathetic appreciation of the 
problems of the delinquent child. 

Dr. Moore then goes on to say that if clinical service 
for delinquent children is not only desirable, but practi- 
cally indispensable under present-day conditions, then the 
Church must advocate some scheme that will as far as 
possible always and everywhere guarantee the moral pro- 
tection of the child. The answer to this is, therefore, the 
mental-hygiene clinic under Catholic auspices. 

Now as to the practicability of such an undertaking. 
First of all, let us say that we have nothing to fear from 
public resentment in regard to such a move. Today, the 
mental-hygiene clinics, particularly those limited to child 
guidance, are practically unable to care for the great 
numbers that present themselves. To lessen this burden 
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would be happily received and would be taken as a service 
to the community. 

The next point is naturally the expense connected with 
such an enterprise. This, of course, is variable, depend- 
ing on the size and salaries of the personnel. However, 
budgets are remarkably modest when we consider the 
specialized training that the work requires, and the vast 
savings, even in a monetary way, that come about from 
averting mental or moral disaster. 

When we consider the huge outlay that is made for 
parish schools and Catholic high schools and colleges, we 
cannot help feeling that by comparison the cost of a 
mental-hygiene clinic is practically negligible. As an asset 
to Catholic education, the value of such a clinic would be 
incalculable. It is through just such means, by adjusting 
problem children to home and school situations and sav- 
ing children from failure, that money spent on Catholic 
education would be made most effective. 

Finally, as proof that Catholic mental-hygiene and 
child-guidance clinics are practical and do work out, we 
have only to point to the Catholic clinics already in exis- 
tence. At the top of the list comes the clinic at Provi- 
dence Hospital, Washington, D. C., established in 1916, 
under the directorship of Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, 
priest and psychiatrist. Since the establishment of this 
clinic, other Catholic clinics have been established in 
Brooklyn, New York, Baltimore, and Detroit. It is not 
a lack of money that keeps us from having Catholic child- 
guidance clinics. We have money for things far less im- 
portant. It is a lack of realization of the need. 

The relation of the child-guidance movement to the 
Catholic child, is, therefore, not in itself antagonistic. 
From a scientific point of view, the child-guidance clinic 
is as valuable for the Catholic child as for the non-Catholic 
child ; theoretically, it is a reasonable and sound procedure. 
However, practically, it can be, and sometimes is, antag- 
onistic, depending on the type of problem presented and 
the philosophy of the psychiatrist. 


THE ULTIMATE 


The winds of God blow wild and free, 
Relentlessly they harry me, 
But I who crave immunity 

Must go the way of all the rest. 

I walk with mortals sore oppressed, 
Among the mighty and the meek; 
It is not there, the peace I seek; 
Surely this lofty mountain peak 

Has captured it, or island blessed 

With solitude; the ocean’s crest 
Seems homeward bound, in ceaseless flow 
The troubled waters come and go, 
And come again but never know 

The journey’s end. The same unrest 

Is surging in the human breast. 
“There is no peace,” the cynics say, 
And yet I know that some glad day 
God’s winds will blow the clouds away. 


And then, O Soul, the ultimate and best 
When His compassion ends the spirit’s quest. 


Suirtey Ditton Warne. 
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Dramatics 


Edwin Booth—A Portrait 


EpyTHE HELEN BROWNE 
OVEMBER 13, 1933, marks the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of that glamorous stage figure 
of a past era, the tragedian, Edwin Booth, now one of 
the immortals in the American Hall of Fame. 

Edwin Thomas Booth was born on November 13, 1833, 
while meteoric showers shook the windows of the Booth 
farmhouse in Hartford, Md. He was born with a 
caul by which he was “ gifted to see ghosts,” as the 
Negroes say. His mother, Mary Ann Holmes before her 
marriage to Junius Brutus Booth, was a plain woman 
content to spin by the fireside. Edwin attended school 
for a time but the elder Booth, a profound scholar, was 
his son’s book and master. In boys’ games Booth proved 
the tragedian in embryo, always the most notorious rob- 
ber with the bloodiest knife and the shiniest pistol. The 
elder Booth took Edwin on his dramatic tours, and it 
was Edwin who thus became the child guardian of his 
drink-craving father, whose heavy Shakespearean roles 
worked him to exhaustion. One feels sorry for the little 
Booth trotting by his father’s side as the great actor paced 
the streets all night after a performance. 

Edwin Booth at sixteen, when he made his first bow 
to footlights on the night of September 10, 1849, in his 
father’s company in Boston as Tressel in Cibber’s per- 
version of “ Richard III,” was budding into the accom- 
plished tragedian in face and figure. His black hair 
brushed his collar in long locks, and his brown eyes had 
dramatic flash. His slim body, with narrowing limbs and 
slender hips, carried him across the stage with natural 
grace. Hate, rage, and ferocity came from his hands as 
if his finger-tips were dyed in blood. For three years after 
Booth’s first appearance, while acting with a strolling 
troop that brought him West, he had to cook his own 
meals, mend his own socks, and lead an otherwise tattered 
life. It was while on one of these Western tours that he 
learned of his father’s death on board a Mississippi steam- 
boat. 

At twenty-five Booth played the life part of a bride- 
groom. His leading lady and bride was twenty-year-old 
Mary Devlin, an actress. The couple became Mary and 
Edwin in the home of the Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., 
118 West Eleventh Street, New York, in May, 1858. 
Booth was essentially a home man; yet as an actor he 
was destined to lead a homeless life. His five and a half 
years of married life with Mary were brimful of hap- 
piness. He was considered the star of the theatrical pro- 
fession; his Hamlet was the talk of staid critics. People 
looked after him as he passed along the street. 

He loved to fuss around the cosy little apartment in 
East Nineteenth Street. One can see him reclining on 
the bear-skin rug in front of the fire, his eyes raised to 
Mary’s face. Mary brightened Booth’s melancholy, a 
melancholy that was not discontent of mind, but rather 
the reverie of a dreamer who regarded life as ephemeral. 
When the solemn roles that he acted resulted in a brood- 
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ing brow, Mary’s gay laugh would break the spell. Edwina, 
a daughter, arrived, and Booth became the devoted father 
wheeling his baby around Gramercy Park Sunday morn- 
ings. He kept aloof from everyone except a few intimates 
like the actor Barrett, for whom he held a deep love, and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who has made Booth the hero of 
his book, “ Crowding Memories.” 

Hamlet and Iago, Shylock and Richelieu, were now de- 
manding that their “sweet interpreter” introduce them 
to the leading cities in America and England. Mary’s 
frail health sank. It was Booth’s torment that he had to 
dip into stage tragedy while his own was being enacted 
at home. On a night in 1863, after a performance in 
Boston, the news of his wife’s death was brought to him. 
He arrived in New York the following morning and en- 
tered the darkened room where lay the quiet Mary eter- 
nally asleep upon a couch of flowers. Although bravely 
submissive, Booth’s grief reached beyond Mary’s grave 
and into the land of spiritism where the words of a 
medium seemed to comfort him in his hour of sorrowing 
eclipse. 

Even in the stream of activities—he became manager 
of the Winter Garden in New York and played Hamlet 
for 100 consecutive nights—Booth was melancholy. On 
the morning of April 15, 1865, he started up on his elbow 
as his servant handed him a newspaper. Scarlet headlines 
told of the assassination of President Lincoln. While New 
Yorkers had applauded him and thrown bouquets at his 
feet on that Good Friday evening, his brother, John 
Wilkes Booth, had shot President Lincoln in Ford’s 
Theater in Washington. 

That Booth did not plunge into the quiet of a suicide’s 
grave is another instance of how he again dared mis- 
fortune to act her cruelest. His career as an actor swayed 
uncertainly. He never acted again in Washington. For 
ten months he retired from the stage to seek the peace 
of private life. Edwina thrived on the love of a doting 
father, but she needed bread and butter too, and Booth’s 
pocketbook was flattening. So he called his Shakespearean 
cohorts to his command once more, and reappearing as 
Hamlet in a New York theater on the night of January 
3, 1866, received a welcome of flowers and cheers that 
almost created a riot. To this man who had always given 
what was artistically the best in him the audience wished 
to pay homage, to honor not only his supreme acting 
but also himself. 

To meet the demand of distant cities for engagements, 
Booth had to empty his home again into a trunk. He 
placed Edwina in a convent school, and it is in the letters 
that he sends the little girl that we draw near to his simple, 
kind heart. His almost illegible writing was as clear 
as day in its strokes of love and fatherly devotion to an 
only child. He wrote to Edwina with counsel to be sure 
to take her glass of milk, to try to please her teachers. 
Booth, a lonely old man at fifty-five, broke through re- 
serve and mixed more in company. Who would suspect 
that under the tristful brow there danced a joke? When 
Barrett and Booth lunched together, the meal had royal 
garnishing if Booth had brought his sense of humor along : 
the spice of that humor was often a laugh at himself. 
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In 1869 Booth gave his money to the opening of the 
Booth Theater and his heart to a new wife, Mary Mc- 
Vicker. The second Mary was a good wife, but a slave 
to a depressing nervous temperament. By the erection of 
his theater, which cost over $1,000,000, was his dream 
realized in enduring stone—a dream founded on love of 
the beautiful and belief in the ideals of dramatic art. He 
who never permitted his wife or daughter to see a play 
without first inquiring of its character was guardian of 
morals at his own box office. In presenting Charlotte 
Cushman, Joseph Jefferson, Lawrence Barrett and others, 
Booth never stooped to a blush for the sake of a dollar. 
For twelve years he nursed a sick wife and a sickening 
theater. The dream that kept his theater afloat was awaken- 
ing with the realities of expense and waning public appre- 
ciation. The failure of the theater in 1881 was only mis- 
fortune tuning up again. His creditors swarmed around 
him. Late in the same year Mary’s mentality weakened. 
She died, and Booth’s head bowed in sorrow. 

Edwina, now twenty-one years old, forced him to be- 
lieve that life still held a lantern in the darkness. Much 
of Booth’s private life for the next eight years is entwined 
around Edwina. He still acted to delighted audiences, but 
we see him relaxing in the arms of his daughter. His en- 
gagements in London and Berlin, which netted him money 
enough to quiet creditors, were but preludes of separation 
from Edwina who married shortly after. Every night, 
after the play, Booth would rock for hours alone in his 
hotel room, smoking and dreaming. He accused himself 
of laziness, which was in truth but the forerunner of 
paralysis. But on New Year’s Eve, 1888, he roused him- 
self, and took special care to brush his silvered hair into 
the most dashing pompador. At midnight he stood in the 
midst of his friends in the new Players’ Club on Gramercy 
Park. He had bought the building and furnished the 
rooms that his friends might have their own hearth around 
which to gather. That night he delivered the deed of the 
property into their hands. 

Booth received his last applause in Hamlet at the Brook- 
lyn Academy, April 4, 1891. He then made his home at 
the Players’ Club, where for two years he hobbled be- 
tween his bed and his armchair. Almost totally deaf, he 
was a familiar figure at the window on the second floor, 
his lean white fingers spread fan-like over his ear while 
he tried to catch the song of a hurdy-gurdy in the street 
below. The stroke of paralysis finally stiffened the limbs 
that had been so pliant, and he was removed to the home 
of his daughter. On June 7, 1893, he made his last exit. 
He died while a fierce thunder storm moaned without. 
The rector of “ The Little Church Around the Corner” 
read the funeral service, and the great tragedian was 
buried beneath a monument of roses in beautiful Green- 
mount Cemetery, Baltimore, Md. 

When the modern theater, mirroring the mental tur- 
moil of these post-War years, grows complex and ob- 
scure, when we behold our best players laboring in circles 
from which they cannot escape, then the memory of 
Booth, true to the sturdiest and loftiest traditions of the 
stage, comes to our rescue and stands gleaming over the 
crest of the mountains we call “ today.” 
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REVIEWS 


Erasmus. By CuristopHer HO_tis. 

Publishing Company. $2.25. 

There will always be fascination in the story of Erasmus, the 
Renaissance scholar and stylist; the disedifying monk who flitted 
about far from his cell to quaff the nectar of human adulation and 
to satisfy his miser greed by the accumulation of money; the em- 
bodiment of the intellectual brilliancy of the classical revival; the 
pernicious seed that bore its destructive fruit in the Reformation. 
While this interesting character of a thrilling period had been 
presented with scholarly thoroughness by Dr. John J. Mangan, 
there was still room for a human, modern portrayal of this erratic, 
paradoxical blend of the noble, beautiful, and intellectual with the 
mean, ugly, and childish. There was need of some one with a 
painter’s touch and power of color toning to make Erasmus live 
again in all his human frailty; and this Christopher Hollis has 
done admirably in this volume, which is the October choice of the 
Catholic Book Club. Carefully analyzing his subject in the light 
of historical document and searching for sources of character traits 
in his writings and correspondence, the author goes beyond the 
cold image of the usual biographies, and, penetrating the inner 
sanctuary, tries to unravel the mystery of the man and to separate 
the gold from the dross of his character. He does not whitewash 
Erasmus. His colors paint him the despicable, mean egotist he 
was; but he does find many remarkable qualities that would have 
made him a hero of all time, had he been blessed with the faith 
and character of the friend and host whom he so much admired, 
the sainted Thomas More. Erasmus’ devotion to More and Fisher 
shows that he had not abandoned his own Faith; and their en- 
thusiasm for the errant scholar must prove that he was not the 
empty bauble gaudy with colors that many would make him out 
to have been. Hollis has done another excellent work in biography 
and Catholic letters. Thanks to his varied gifts, Erasmus will 
live vividly in the memory of succeeding generations. F. D. S. 


Milwaukee: The Bruce 





Mellon’s Millions. By Harvey O'Connor. New York: The 

John Day Company. $3.00. 

This is the book that has created such a furore in Pittsburgh 
and which has received the public condemnation of its principal 
character, Andrew W. Mellon. It is an attention-holding story 
of the slow, continuous rise of the Mellon family to their present 
dominating position in the American industrial scene, and the tell- 
ing is not likely to please the Mellons. It is not an orderly 
arrangement that Mr. O’Connor offers, and he seems a bit free 
with his dates and his figures; however, these do not detract much 
from the material he develops. Beginning with Judge Thomas 
Mellon, the founder of the fortune, the author carries this “ biog- 
raphy of a fortune” down to the present, through the first ac- 
cumulations by Judge Mellon through judgments against creditors, 
down to the industrial control gained by the money-lending opera- 
tions of Andrew W. Mellon and other members of the family. 
The tremendous fortune of this family has been largely acquired 
through money lending. In this way, the Mellons acquired con- 
trol of the now tremendous Aluminum Company of America, 
which has a world monopoly on bauxite, the raw material, and 
on aluminum, the finished product. And this portion dealing with 
the Aluminum Company is particularly interesting now because 
of the Department of Justice investigation of this company’s mo- 
nopoly and prices. Another timely point is the reference to the 
methods used by Mellon and Frick in crushing strikes of steel 
workers in 1886 and subsequent years—the same brutal and violent 
methods that have marked coal and steel strikes in recent years. 
Mr. O’Connor devotes a great deal of space to Andrew W. Mellon 
after he became nationally prominent as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Mellon, on the whole, cuts a sorry figure as “the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since Hamilton.” Tax refunds by the 
Internal Revenue Department during his regime, make an un- 
pleasant chapter. This portion of Mr. O’Connor’s work is more 
voluminous, perhaps because records were more accessible. The 
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author has presented an absorbing description of the growth of a 
family fortune to the control of a vast portion of American indus- 
try, and there is much to be learned from the story. It is a valu- 
able addition to the often-unpleasant story of American industrial- 
ism. Also of considerable value are the several appendices, giving 
the extent of the Mellon control over various corporations, as 
well as the Mellon financial interest in them. F. A. 





African Angelus. By C. C. Martrnpae, S.J. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. $2.00. 

This is the account of a journey, taken as a recuperative from 
an accident, by the versatile Father Martindale of Farm Street, 
London, describing his visit to the English Jesuit Missions in 
Rhodesia. The author, whimsically but none the less earnestly, 
disclaims any sort of puffing or publicity, either for himself or for 
that far-flung Province of the Society of Jesus of which he is so 
distinguished a member and whose annals are among the most 
glorious in the missionary history of the Church. But the narra- 
tive, being a narrative and not a piece of imaginative fiction, can- 
not disguise the fact that the Jesuits of the English Province are 
carrying on a work which either reaches out, or has reached out, 
into the four corners of the earth. The British are commonly 
considered as a Protestant people, but this story of the respect 
shown to a traveling Jesuit by both the highly placed and the 
lowly, as well as of the progress made in general by the Catholic 
Church in the British parts of South Africa, makes it seem as 
though Protestant prejudice had begun to wear a trifle thin. It 
was certainly an inquisitive journey upon which Father Martin- 
dale embarked, beginning with his successful attempt to find out 
the Catholic men among the ship’s crew and the military detach- 
ment on board even before the vessel had got out of home waters. 
And throughout the whole itinerary, from his landing at Cape 
Town right up to Rhodesia, which he reached after adventures 
both congruous and incongruous, the Reverend Father looks upon 
himself with a certain grave humor (which is not at all uncom- 
mon to the English Jesuits) and at the same time never lets his 
observant eye miss a single significant detail. Hence his account 
of the Catholic Zulus singing Mass to Plainchant under the tutelage 
of the Mariannhill missionaries, is not only edifying and instructive 
but something worth returning to again and again. In one place 
with great indignation he noted that the Anglicans had dedicated 
their church to St. Patrick! But why go on, attempting to pick 
out here and there small instances of which the entire book is the 
perfect expression—Father Martindale himself! W. H. W. 





History of the Vulgate in England from Alcuin to Roger 
Bacon. By H. H. Gruntz. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $6.00. 

Is the text of the Vulgate based upon true manuscript tradition, 
corrected as far as possible by sound, objective textual criticism 
(as we have thought), or is it the result of a policy of working 
into the text extraneous matter drawn from patristic commentators 
as the result of a reorientation of Christianity about the year 800? 
Dr. Gluntz’ book is written to support this second alternative. Up 
to Alcuin’s day, he says, “the character of the Vulgate [text] was 
determined by the necessity of the moment, when certain readings 
from other sources accorded better with the purpose to be 
achieved” (p. 22) or “it is the idiosyncrasies and inclinations of 
individuals as well as almost accidental historical situations and 
connections which called into the being the various types of the 
Vulgate text” (p. 29). But then “there grew up, in the course 
of the ninth century, a new philosophical and theological system ” 
(p. 32), with the result that “Christianity gradually underwent 
a change. . . . In ethics, for instance, individual initiative was 
being ousted by fixed standards of morality which were being set 
up by the Church. . . . Instead of St. Augustine’s spiritual com- 


munity of the Christians, St. Bernard was to give the idea of 
the Church as a visible institution which had a definite place in 
. The Church is guardian of 


the social order of mankind. . 
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the truth, there is no truth outside the Church” (p. 71). This 
induced a systematic “enriching” of the text of the Vulgate to 
make it accord with the “new” philosophy of Catholic morality. 
Eventually “the Sixtine Commission . . . naturally recommended 
a text that was in agreement with scholastic principles of logic and 
interpretation” (p. 293). Needless to say this thesis is quite at 
variance with Catholic and other sound Biblical scholarship. Its 
basic supposition is unwarranted, and the elaborate argumentation 
is composed of materials capable of another, and traditional, inter- 
pretation. G. E. 


The New Jersey Sisters of Charity. Mother Mary Xavier 
Mehegan. The Story of Seventy-five years, 1859-1933. By 
StsteR MAry AGNES SHARKEY, A.M. 3 Vols. New York: 


Longmans, Green and Company. $12.00. 

Relatively these attractive volumes are not only the records of 
the flourishing Institute of the New Jersey Sisters of Charity, but 
the story as well of the progress of the Church in the diocese of 
Newark. The author has been comprehensive and singularly in- 
dustrious in her efforts to include all the pertinent data of the 
period of which she treats, hence we find many of the famous 
prelates who were active figures in the events then transpiring— 
Archbishops Bayley, Corrigan, McCloskey, Seton; Bishops Mc- 
Quaid, Wigger, McFaul, O’Connor—filling prominent places in 
the incidents of the development of this branch of the American 
Sisters of Charity. Mother Xavier was a very remarkable woman 
whose many-sided natural abilities found fruitful expression dur- 
ing the sixty-nine years she spent as a Sister of Charity, fifty- 
seven of them as the head of the diocesan Congregation she 
founded. Trained as a novice under that great Religious Mother 
Elizabeth Boyle of New York, and later associated with Mother 
Margaret George of Cincinnati, two of Mother Seton’s intimate 
friends, she may be said to link the Seton tradition with the 
present, as she lived to be ninety-one years of age. The splendid 
parish school system in New Jersey was conspicuously her constant 
care, and she has the honor of having established the first college 
for women in the State of New Jersey, and the first Catholic 
college for women in the United States to confer academic de- 
grees on its students. The author had the great advantage of 
being trained herself during the eventful administration of this 
providentially selected leader, and of having the sympathetic aid 
of many of those familiar with the traditions of the foundation 
years. She has made splendid use of the material her patient re- 
search garnered up to ensure a very notable addition to our 
American Catholic historical records. aw 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Reference Helps.—Edited by Herman C. Weber, the “ Year- 
book of American Churches, 1933,” (New York: Round Table 
Press, 354 Fourth Avenue. $3.00) ic issued by the Federal Council 
of Churches, as an informative supplement to the United States 
religious census and “compendium of contemporary religious in- 
formation.” The work is useful as giving a summary directory 
of the headquarters, officials, and principal activities and agencies 
of all the religious bodies in the United States worthy of men- 
tion. There are brief surveys of the religious field in 1932, that 
for the Catholic Church being furnished by Charles A. McMahon, 
of the N. C. W. C. Only incomplete data for the Catholic body 
could be presented, admits an editorial note, owing to lack of space, 
and readers are referred to the Catholic Directory. The lists of 
ecclesiastical and coming events are apparently all non-Catholic. 
The volume is completed by a religious “ Who’s Who,” which, 
beginning with practically all Protestant entries, promises future 
expansion. 

The present long-term indebtedness of the United States is 
approximately $134,000,000,000. To break down into concrete 
presentations the significance of this tremendous figure is the pur- 
pose of “ The Internal Debts of the United States” (Macmillan. 
$4.50), edited by Evans Clark. This handy volume is not a mere 
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reference work, though it contains the statistics and diagrams 
necessary to document the subject; it is also an intelligent discus- 
sion, in terms easily understood by the financial layman, of the 
problems raised in the various major fields of debt. Farm mort- 
gage debts, urban mortgage debts, debts of railroads, public utili- 
ties, industrial corporations, financial corporations, State and local 
governments, short-term business, personal, and household debts 
are treated by specialists. The editor summarizes in hopeful 
fashion, noting that “there is no positive evidence of an intoler- 
able debt burden on our economy as a whole, assuming even a 
moderate improvement in business conditions.” The writers are 
united in advising against blanket remedies. 

Anyone whose thought agrees with the growing conviction that 
the basic questions at the foundation of social problems are ques- 
tions of morality, will read with some bewilderment the conclud- 
ing words of Horace M. Kallen, who contributes the article on 
Morals to the tenth volume (Mac-Mor) of the “ Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences” (Macmillan. $7.50). As an exponent of 
a fantastic materialistic pragmatism, Mr. Kallen observes: 
“ Morals in their roots, their growth, and their sanctions are as 
irrational as the lives they inform; they are to be rationalized but 
hardly made reasonable.” This lack of confidence in any rational 
order is in line with the curious lack of policy that characterizes 
this Encyclopedia, with all its width of scope and abundance of 
valuable material. In this volume, for instance, three separate 
authors contribute twenty-one pages on Meat Packing, while but 
three pages are allotted, let us say, to Karl Marx. Interesting 
contributions are Money, Miscegenation, and Mob. Kenneth B. 
Latourette, of Yale University, furnishes an excellent article on 
Missions. 





Economics.—For accurate knowledge of current events the 
general reader will be greatly helped by the perusal of the follow- 
ing five brochures in the series “ Exploring the Times,” published 
by the American Library Association, Chicago, (25 cents each; 
set of five, $1.00). In “Collapse or Cycle?” Paul H. Douglas, 
as an advocate of inflation, advises those in authority to follow the 
path which will bring increased purchasing power to the consumer 
rather than increased bank loans to business. The result of this 
method would increase borrowings and bank loans to business. 
And to the controversial question which is heard everywhere “ Do 
machines take away jobs or make them?” W. F. Ogburn in 
“ Living with Machines” gives the reply that the economic system 
is responsible for unemployment and employment, and that ma- 
chines are only the indirect causes. Even for the ordinary man of 
the street who thinks that governments consist of President, Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, etc., Louis Brownlow and Charles S. Ascher in 
“Less Government or More?” tell us that government also con- 
sists of letter carriers, librarians, milk inspectors, et al. That the 
plight of the farmer’s crippled buying power and his ever-increas- 
ing burden of debt and taxes is due to the great fluctuations in 
value rather than the amount of products produced, is set forth 
in “ Meeting the Farm Crisis,” by J. H. Kolb. That the depression 
was not due to international economic interdependence is outlined 
in “ World Depression—World Recovery,” by Harry D. Gideonse. 
The five pamphlets also give a series of recommended readings for 
the student who wishes to follow up his interest in any current 
topic. 





The Mist of Protestantism.—In the first two chapters of 
“The Ordeal of Western Religion” (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50), 
Paul Hutchinson takes the Protestant churches to task for not 
formulating strenuous policies to curb the evils in our government 
and industry. The third chapter lays bare the cause of their im- 
potency, which is their lack of definite religious beliefs. The array 
of hazy opinions on such fundamental questions as the Divinity 
of Christ and the existence of a personal God shows the present 
confusion of Protestant thought. The author himself has no ade- 
quate idea of Christ, and like many who claim full liberty to do 
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their own thinking, he accepts the latest anti-Christian dogmas 
of Biblical criticism and biology with a docility that would do 
credit to a Catholic receiving a Papal Encyclical. The scattered 
notices of the Catholic Church represent the views of an outsider 
with scant knowledge of either her nature or her history. 





Great Lives.— Blake” (Macmillan. 75 cents), by Alan Clut- 
ton-Brock, is an engaging, albeit intricate volume dealing with a 
quite bewildering subject. Living in a world of his own creation— 
the direct antithesis of that of reality—the artist-poet’s philosophy 
is impossible; his art and poetry often utterly unintelligible. One 
closes the little book with a smile and a sigh for the paradox that 
was Blake. 

The much-maligned author of “ The Rivals” finds a warm de- 
fender in W. A. Darlington. His “ Sheridan” (Macmillan. 75 
cents) presents the outstanding scenes in the dramatist’s life, with 
its sunshine and shadow, smiles and tears. From prologue to final 
curtain it enlists our sympathetic interest in charming, brilliant, 
whimsical, indolent Dick Sheridan, whose power to create charac- 
ter rivaled Shakespeare’s. 

Catherine Carswell’s “Robert Burns” (Macmillan. 75 cents) 
is a pitiful tale of poverty, struggle, and stifled aspirations; of 
generous impulses, restless discontent, and weak yielding to baser 
passions. But Burns could and did soar, in spirit, at least, above 
the sordid, and has thrilled the heart of Scotland and the world 
with his songs both patriotic and tender. 

In gently satirical vein G. U. Ellis has written “ Thackeray” 
(Macmillan. 75 cents), a most entertaining biography. Besides 
giving an illuminating analysis of the novelist’s work, Mr. Ellis 
touches on the literary trends of those days—the tastes, literary 
and otherwise, of the society Thackeray so scathingly denounced. 
It received him eventually, but somehow he never fitted—he re- 
mains to the last a singularly lonely figure. 

In “Edward VII” (Macmillan. 75 cents) H. E. Wortham 
paints, against the political background of the day, a charming 
portrait of Victoria’s eldest son. The young prince emerged from 
his German father’s rigid training with temper unsoured and spirits 
undampened. Pleasure loving, affable, polished, warm-hearted, a 
friend to all classes, he stands out in England’s history as a 
monarch both “fashionable and popular.” 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


Aputr Epucation anp tHe Socrat Scene. 
ton-Century. 


Ruth Kotinsky. $2.00. Apple- 


Agstuetics or Witt1am Hazuitr, Tue. Elisabeth Schneider. $2.00. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 

Au Kine. merset Maugham. 2.50. Doubleday, Doran 

Cart’s-Craptes ror His Majesty. Margaret and Mary Baker. $2.00. Duf- 


field and Green. 
Cartes tHe First. Hilaire Belloc. $4.00. Lippincott. 
Ducuess Laura. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. eae, ongmans, Green. 
EncuHantep Vittace, THe. Edward Shanks. $2.00." Bobbs-Merrill. 
Encianp’s Exizasetn. Milton Waldman. $3.50. Houghton Mifflin. 
Erupe sur tes Eptstres Moraes p J p’Urrt. Sister Marie Lucien 
Goudard. Catholic Uaieeraity of A 
Ee. Derective, Tue. E. ey 2d wo? ma $2.00. Little, 
Far Eastern Front. Edga 85.75. Smith and Haas 
o— ane Tug. We 'W. Newlund. $4.00. Published by the 


George Middleton. $1. 2. French. 
In Season. Rev. Frederick A. Reuter. $2.25. 
untpero Serra. Agnes Repplier. $2.50. Re ay Doran. 
Mapame CLaPaIn. louard Estauni¢. $2.50. Agia -Century. 
Murver or a Bawxer. J. S. Fletcher. $2.50. nor, 
NATIONALISM IN THE tet Union. Hans Kohn. $2.50. Columbia Uni- 


versity Press. 
One Goon Turn. Jobe Kyte, Catholic Dramatic Movement. 
$1.50. French. 
$2.50. Wyndham 


Brown. 


Hiss! Boot: Bran!!! 


50 cents. 
Perry Monovocues. uy . Parker. 
—— Lanp of tHe Waite Eacte. Edward C. Corsi. 
ress. 
READINGS IN THE MopERN Edited by Edward S. Noyes. $1.40. 
Houghton Mifin. 
Some Turns or THovucut 1n Mopern Puttosopnry. 


$1.75. Scribner's. 
Stupy Ovtttnes tn Puystcs. Jessie W. Clemensen. $1.75. Teachers Col- 
S.J. $1.25. Bensziger 


lege, Columbia University. 
Tuat Boy Jor Fox. William F. yfienarts 
Tuunver SnHretp. Frederic F. Van 4 Water. $2.00. Bobs. Merrill. 
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The Fault of Angels. Miss Bishop. A Nice Long Evening. 


A sparkling comedy satire is “ The Fault of Angels” (Harper. 
$2.50), Harper prize novel for 1933-34. It marks the advent of a 
young writer of power, Paul Horgan, who, his publisher tells us, 
is a Catholic, born in Buffalo, in 1903. Though the writer insists 
that his novel is “altogether fictitious,” it is quite evidently based 
on his own experiences in Rochester, where he spent three hectic 
years in the Eastman School of Music and the Rochester Opera 
Company. John O’Shaughnessy can be but one person, Henry 
Ganson cannot be distinguished from the late philanthropist, and 
Dorchester needs but slight rearrangement to fit perfectly the city 
in which the author studied music. The portrayal of the esthetes 
and society leaders of Dorchester is not only satirical but often 
borders on the burlesque, and yet remains artfully and devastat- 
ingly true. Into this Dorchester society through which John freely 
circulates comes Nina, the Russian wife of Arenkoff, the opera 
director. She is a charming heroine; hér ways are disarming and 
bafflingly simple. Through every channel open to her she strives 
to reform the little Dorchester world of art. Though often bizarre 
and meddlesome, she is warmly charitable, hated by few, loved by 
most. John loves her but she repulses him and returns to her 
paradise in Paris. Her fault was that of the angels, for she pre- 
sumed to teach the olympians of this American town how to change 
their ways. The novel exhales a warm continental atmosphere 
which by contrast with the harsh humanitarianism of the Ameri- 
can milieu strikes a new note in our literature. One brief passage 
dishonors the Sacred Name and in others the desires of illicit love 
are overcome by natural motives, but these spots did not preclude 
its selection by the Catholic Book Club. In “The Fault of 
Angels” where God is most absent, many readers will feel that 
He is most present, by the starving need of Him. 

Stories of the early West are not infrequently earthy struggles 
of inarticulate farmers, but Bess Streeter Aldrich in her new 
novel “ Miss Bishop” (Appleton-Century. $2.00) has developed a 
new character in her very delightful study of self-sacrifice. Ella 
Bishop’s career is traced throurhout her half-century of teaching 
at the needy little school which evolved from a prairie college to 
a large university. Her desire for a normal emotional life in 
marriage is destroyed by the tragic desertion of her fiancé and 
gradually she settles down to a grim performance of duty. Duty 
dominates her life; she refuses the professor whom she loved sin- 
cerely because she cannot abide the cowardly suggestion of divorce. 
Love softens and heroism thrills the apparent drabness of her life. 
The time comes when a new president of the college asks her to 
leave, but at the last Commencement dinner she is overwhelmed 
by the tributes of five generations of students. “Miss Bishop” 
is not a syrupy novel. Its sentiment is honest and real and it is 
hard to read the last chapter without a glow of triumph. Ella 
Bishop is one of those noble beings without whom scores of de- 
pendents would be helpless, an absolute and real contradiction of 
Ann Vickers and her fictional sisters. The book is heartily 
recommended. 

Our ideas of what a dear old lady as the heroine of a novel 
should be are somewhat upset in “ A Nice Long Evening” (Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.00). Elizabeth Corbett has without a doubt 
created a character in eighty-year-old “young Mrs. Meigs.” She 
is still young despite her four-score years, for her heart beats 
in sympathy and understanding with the joys and sorrows of 
her children’s children. ’Tis true she is far from being the standard 
grandmother of fiction, ’tis true we are somewhat shocked at her 
choice of literature and shows, but we cannot help but love her, 
and wish we had had a grannie like her to whom we could go 
when we needed a pal to talk over our trials and tribulations. 
There are several poignant scenes that stand out as jewels in an 
exquisite setting. The last few pages could very well be left out, 
for the innuendo therein contained forms an anticlimax which 
lowers one’s estimate of a lovable character. May the smooth- 
flowing pen of this author produce another Mrs. Meigs story, 
perhaps reminiscences of the days that are gone. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


As Thousands Cheer, Some Jeer 
To the Editor of America: 

In the October 28 issue, there is contained a letter from some- 
one who deplores the fact that he was unable to engage the faculty 
members of his college in a chat about the present political and 
economic catastrophe and that all they could speak about was 
football. Immediately he proceeds, by a fallacy he learned to 
avoid in college, to thereby condemn all Catholic schools from 
college to grammar school. 

I do not know what the name of his Alma Mater is but I cannot 
call to mind a single Catholic college in which you will find ignor- 
ance of or a lack of willingness to talk about present economic 
conditions as explained in the Vatican Encyclicals. In my own 
college, Fordham, his statement would cause great amusement, for 
the students think that they are talked to about such things all too 
often. 

The President, Father Hogan, has given many talks on these 
subjects at many society meetings of lawyers, doctors, etc. An- 
other member of the faculty is giving a weekly radio talk over 
a nation-wide hook-up. Every Fall, “Conferences” are held at 
the university on present social questions interpreted in the light 
of the great Encyclicals. Perhaps he could care to attend. 

Of course, if he engaged the faculty on the day of a big game 
he no doubt did find them talking football. Why not? Everyone 
needs recreation and football is a legitimate recreation. However, 
they would not make it a subject of exclusive importance. 

New York. Pau. D. Travers. 


To the Editor of America: 

I wish to concur heartily with the disgust of your correspondent 
whose letter, under the caption “ As Thousands Cheer,” appeared 
in America for October 28. From my own experience in several 
Catholic colleges and seminaries I can testify that the state of 
mind he found in his old professors is not at all confined to a 
single school. I would not agree with him that every one on a 
given faculty could be infected with “ footballitis,” but I think that 
a sympathetic census taker would find that, excluding those men 
whose minds are closed to almost everything except the subject 
they teach and those who are very deeply interested in the prob- 
lems of the day, the great majority of our professors are more 
interested in sport from one end of the year to the other than is 
good for them or their pupils. 

I think your correspondent has touched the fountain-head of 
Catholic apathy in this country. If a lack of patriotism could be 
urged against our schools it would not be on the score of anti- 
democratic or subversive instruction, but simply that, while turning 
out good citizens, we have failed to turn out devoted citizens, men 
who were alive to the problems of the country and were willing to 
give their time and energy to its welfare. In ong great city I 
know of whose Catholic population is a third of a million there are 
only five Catholic women sufficiently interested in the affairs of 
the country to join such an organization as the League of Women 
Voters. (I may say that all the Catholic organizations in the 
town keep their skirts scrupulously clean from anything that savors 
of “ politics’). Nemo dat quod non habet. if we were to look 
for the one chief cause of such apathy I think, if we were honest, 
we would admit that it exists because a great number of our cleri- 
cal professors have no interest in our government and wish to have 
none. I recently asked a Catholic high-school teacher how much 
time he gave to the daily paper. “ Very little; I read the sport 
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sheet and the funnies and sometimes an editorial.” He would have 
been embarrassed had I asked him to define the functions of NRA. 

There is no better time than the present to call for a showdown 
on the question of our support of the Papal social program. Of 
three major seminaries in the country with which I am acquainted 
two have made no attempt to fulfil the Papal injunctions for 
courses in social economics. Are we paying lip service to the 
Popes? It is high time to check up our accounts. 

Address withheld. A CvericaL GENTLEMAN. 


To the Editor of America: 

As I feel justified in a reaction of sinless indignation toward 
the writer of the first Communication in the issue of America for 
October 28, appearing under the camouflage “ Appalled,” permit 
me a wee retort. If the faculty members of your Alma Mater, 
old thing, be among the readers of America, how welcome you 
will be at your next visit! “ Hot all over, down to the tips of the 
toes”: a feverish, abnormal condition: an abnormal child, in my 
Cheap Street opinion, is more dangerous to society than a sub- 
normal. 

What should be the genius of hospitality, as extended by book- 
weary professors to a guest, during a period of relaxation? Did 
you expect them to stage a symposium for you? Because they 
did not flaunt their knowledge in your petulant presence, you leap- 
frog to the conclusion that they are ignorant, indifferent even. 
Reminds me of an incident that occurred between G. K. Chester- 
ton and a clerical friend of his, during the course of a banquet. 
The clergyman—able and 7ealous—made repeated attempts to 
“talk shop” with his friend and literary socius: finally, with a 
sigh eloquent of weariness, G. K. turned to him with the query, 
“Can’t we be happy for just a little while?” 

Conduct your next visitation of your Alma Mater and of other 
Almae Matres, at a time more seasonable to your purposes: write 
to the N. C. W. C. or to some similar source for information as 
to the activities of the “output” of our schools, along the lines 
of Catholic Action; they will send you such names as the Doro- 
thies Day and Weston, Richard Reid, together with a notion of 
their accomplishments: et tu fac similiter. 

Address withheld. A Bookworm. 


Who Saved Europe? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Kindly permit me to add a few comments on the letter of 
Laurence K. Patterson, S.J., in the issue of America for Sep- 
tember 30. Considering the historic Battle of Vienna, it is im- 
possible so to dissever the Christian army as to say without par- 
ticular qualification that the Poles saved Europe. Not only was 
the army of Sobieski composed greatly of Lithuanians, but Lithu- 
ania, now independent, and Poland then formed one republic. With- 
out this designation today that phrase is unfair to Lithuania. 
Again the victory over the Turks 250 years ago was the crown 
of two centuries of effort by Christendom against the menace of 
the East that began very noticeably with the victory of Vytautas 
over the Teutonic knights in 1410 at Gruenwald. Then this great 
Grand Duke of Lithuania proceeded in an almost bloodless march 
through the Georgia of Europe, uniting Volhynia and White 
Russia and Ukraine to his realm. This wall of defense, from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea was what saved Europe. 

Further Father Patterson says Sobieski and Kosciusko still 
emanate from the soul of Poland. Now Professor Dyboski, lec- 
turing at Oxford, stated that the soul of modern Poland is 
Mickiewicz, the poet. He also said Kosciusko created modern 
Poland. It is very relevant to the question of the defense of 
Europe from the Eastern peril to understand that Michael, the 
Lithuanian, formed Sobieski, his general, that both Mickiewicz 
and Kosciusko are Lithuanians, arrogantly claimed by Poles. In 
recent years, too, a Lithuanian was the first President of Poland, 
as Pilsudski is; the Lithuanians repelled the Bolsheviki from 
Poland, which in turn seized Vilna from Lithuania, as it was 
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defending its own borders from Russia. Finally as we can gather 
from such late reports as printed in the America before the War, 
it was Lithuanian territory that was suffering the persecution of 
both Russia and Prussia, whereas Poland was in comparative 
ease and almost untouched. 

Philadelphia. J. Leo J. VAsHILA. 


“Interest in Religion Classes” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Morrison’s article, “ Interest in Religion Classes,” in the 
issue of America for September 16, reminds me of an experience 
I had while director of a Catholic club in a non-Catholic college. 
In one of my talks, smoke talks they were, I had exhorted the 
boys to learn by heart the Baltimore Catechism, the catechism of 
their First Communion. No doubt some things might seem a 
little difficult to understand, but as a whole, it would serve as a 
good foundation of knowledge in religion, as a group of formulas 
which further studies would make clear. To my surprise and 
joy, one of the students stood up and said: 

“Father, I have always kept fresh in my memory my First- 
Communion catechism, the catechism of Baltimore, and_ that, 
through the counsel of my dear mother. 

“One day while staying at a summer resort, I heard some non- 
Catholics discussing the question of indulgences. They were say- 
ing that the Catholic Church granted the remission of sin to one 
who gained an indulgence, and in order to gain an indulgence a 
certain sum of money was given to the priest. I spoke up and 
said: ‘Gentlemen, you are greatly mistaken. The Catholic Church 
teaches no such thing. An indulgence is not the remission of sin, 
but simply the remission of the temporal punishment due to sin. 
There are two kinds of indulgences, the plenary and the partial.’ 
Then I went on reciting what I had learned by heart and still re- 
membered, of my catechism. A Protestant minister who had over- 
heard the conversation came up and said to me: ‘ Young man, 
let me shake hands with you. I congratulate you on the mag- 
nificent manner in which you have defended your religion.’ I 
felt proud and glad I had followed my mother’s advice in mem- 
orizing my catechism.” 

During my college course each year we had to learn the No. 
2 Baltimore Catechism. It was thrown in, with other courses on 
religion. Of course after the first year, a glance at the catechism 
was sufficient to learn our lesson. Anyway, we left college know- 
ing our catechism, and by heart. I think it is a fine thing and 
have often advocated the practice. 

At a Knights of Columbus meeting I met some candidates anx- 
ious to learn their catechism again, even after initiation. It seemed 
interesting to them. It made them understand better their re- 
ligion and love it more. Yes, to our young theologians out in the 
world, I would counsel a thorough knowledge of the catechism of 
Baltimore, the learning by heart of its every lesson, and retaining 
it in their memory always. With this as a foundation, as a 
treasure of ever ready knowledge in religion, then add on courses 
in religion according to the years of study. 

Keegan, Me. A. S. 


Church Latin 


To the Editor of America: 

When I read the Pilgrim recently, I was delighted at his com- 
ments on Church Latin. I for one have so often wanted to re- 
view my long-forgotten Latin grammar because of my interest in 
the Mass and I have wondered why the ablative case and the vari- 
ous conjugations could not be illustrated by phrases and a vocabu- 
lary from the Missal instead of by the usual military terms. Then, 
too, the pronunciation could be that of the Church. This might be 
limited knowledge but it would not be superficial, and I believe 
classes or even grammars would be very welcome. Such a class 
now exists here, but I believe it is only for men with belated 
vocations. 


New York. M. E. M. 
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Home News.—Reorganization of some aspects of the 
National Recovery Administration seemed probable in 
the near future, although President Roosevelt was re- 
ported to be convinced that the country was on a steady 
march to better times, with the procession being led by 
the NRA and other agencies, regardless of whatever 
changes may be deemed advisable in the machinery. On 
November 1, Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company and a member of the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA, suggested that the chief func- 
tions of the NRA be taken over by a super-organization 
of industry revolving around the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. He considered this more nearly 
in line with the President’s ideal of a Government- 
business “ partnership.” Thus the organization headed 
by General Johnson would then be the Government’s 
supervisor of industry’s own establishment. The plan was 
said to have the approval of General Johnson, the Recov- 
ery Administrater. Meanwhile, a rotation plan for the 
Industrial Advisory Board was announced, with replace- 
ments every four months of one-third of the Board 
representing industry. Accordingly, Mr. Swope, Walter 
C. Teagle, James A. Moffett, and two others, were re- 
placed by five new members, including Pierre S. du Pont, 
Myron C. Taylor, and Robert E. Wood. A code for the 
anthracite industry was filed with the NRA on October 
30. The controversy between the NRA and the Ford 
Motor Company became more prominent on October 27, 
when the President ruled that it was ineligible to receive 
Government contracts. However, on October 31, the 
Ford Company appeared on a list of twenty-seven motor 
manufacturers who agreed to file wage and hour reports 
with the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
Code Authority, before November 7. The company thus 
appeared to be within the meaning of compliance with the 
NRA, though there was a question as to its attitude 
toward the bargaining requirements. On October 28, 
Secretary Ickes announced the incorporation of a Public 
Works Emergency Housing Corporation to build low-cost 
apartment houses as slum-clearance projects throughout 
the country. It will function as a subsidiary of the 
Public Works Administration, with an initial fund esti- 
mated at $200,000,000. Joseph B. Eastman, Transporta- 
tion Coordinator, informed steel companies on October 
28 that their bids of $37.75 per ton for steel rails (to be 
purchased for railroads with government assistance) 
would not be accepted and charged “prior consultation 
and collusion” to fix the price. On October 30 the 


President offered the companies a compromise price of 
$36.375 a ton, which was accepted. On November 1, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation authorized the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to dispose of RFC 
notes for foreign gold imported after that date. The 
RFC on November 1 set a new high price for purchases 
of gold at $32.26 an ounce. 
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M. Litvinov En Route.—Maxim Litvinov, Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union, left Moscow 
on October 26 for Washington, where he was to confer 
with President Roosevelt concerning Soviet recognition. 
His departure was attended -by considerable secrecy, 
owing to his desire to travel incognito. With him were 
C. Umansky, chief of the Foreign Office press section, and 
Ivan A. Dirilkovsky, secretary of the Foreign Office 
collegium. M. Litvinov was expected to arrive in the 
United States November 6, and it was announced in 
Washington that he would be met by a delegation of the 
State Department, with the honors usually accorded to 
ambassadors of foreign Powers. He would proceed at 
once to Washington, so that Secretary Hull could be 
present at his arrival, before the latter’s departure for 
South America. M. Litvinov expressed the utmost 
optimism about his trip, remarking that, as far as the 
Soviet Government was concerned, all the arrangements 
could be made in half an hour. Further than that, how- 
ever, he had nothing to communicate. 


Japan Proposes Peace Conference.—Upon his own 
initiative General Araki, Japanese Minister of War, pro- 
posed last week that Japan summon a Far Eastern peace 
conference, inviting representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, China, India, Russia, Holland, and Man- 
chukuo to convene in Tokyo. The aim of the conference, 
he said, would be to stabilize peace in the Far East and 
reach preliminary agreements for the Naval Conference 
of 1935. While negotiations were in progress in Tokyo 
for the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway, it became 
known that Japan was pressing forward with the con- 
struction of her own trunk-railroad line paralleling the 
Chinese Eastern system at a cost of millions of dollars. 
When completed this line will run all the way from 
Rashin on the Korean Seaboard, through Harbin, to 
Manchuli on the Soviet frontier. Experts predicted that 
it was by far the most important railway under construc- 
tion and that it will eventually make the Chinese Eastern 
line obsolete. The Tokyo press announced on November 
1 the establishment of a 30,000,000 yen ($8,700,000) 
Mitsui Foundation for the relief of the peasant poor. 
The new foundation was a gift of the multi-millionaire 
house of Mitsui, Japanese banking family, and was be- 
lieved to be the largest private benefaction in the history 
of Japan. 


Germany Leaves World Court.—To make complete 
its separation from the League of Nations, on October 
27 the German Government notified the World Court 
at The Hague that it would drop the two suits still pend- 
ing in regard to problems of Polish territory. In the list 
of ten names of candidates on the official unified ballot 
prepared by Chancelor Hitler for the elections on No- 
vember 12, a surprise move brought Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg back from his retirement. The completed list was as 
follows: Chancelor Hitler, Rudolph Hess, Wilhelm Frick, 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Paul Joseph Goebbels, Ernest 
Roehm, Richard Walther Darre, Vice Chancelor von 
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Papen, Franz Seldte, and Dr. Hugenberg. Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda, continued to 
fan the popular enthusiasm by a week of festivities. 
It was made clear that one of the first duties of the new 
Reichstag would be the drafting of important constitu- 
tional reforms, eliminating all State boundaries and 
making the Reich a single political unit for all Germany. 
All legislative bodies of the Federated States would be 
permanently dissolved. The New York Times reported 
that political prisoners in concentration camps were in- 
creasing. The latest official figures listed 22,000 prisoners, 
while there were 18,000 in July. The case of Noel Panter, 
an English citizen who, while acting as foreign corre- 
spondent at Berlin, was arrested on the charge of treason 
and espionage, was settled; Panter was expelled from 
Germany as an undesirable citizen. 


British Labor Party Wins.—Members of the British 
Labor party were elated at their success in the local 
elections which were held on October 31. The system 
governing the municipal elections requires one-third of 
the members of each Borough Council in England and 
Wales outside London to be retired annually. By this 
method 350 political units were affected. The total 
number of candidates in the field were 857 Laborites, 
490 Conservatives, 440 Independents and 113 Liberals. 
When the returns of seventy-four of the largest towns 
were tabulated on October 31, the result showed 113 
Laborite gains with only two Laborite losses, while the 
Conservatives suffered a loss of 66 seats, the Liberals of 
16 and the Independents of 29. Later figures from 105 
towns showed the Laborites had elected 444 candidates, 
Conservatives 234 candidates, the Liberals had elected 93 
candidates, and of the Independents 148 were named. 
Much attention was centered on the returns from the large 
towns as indicating the true barometer of public opinion. 
The election was fought on the issues of war and peace, 
the Conservative orators advocating a large navy, army 
and air force, while the Labor leaders continually stressed 
pacifism. In a by-election at Fulham the speeches of 
George Lansbury, leader of the Labor party, elected his 
candidate in Parliament as the first Labor member ever 
to represent that district. 


Dollfuss in Control.—Newspapers carried the story 
of an editorial in the Vienna Reichspost which had said 
that “anti-Semitism was not the invention of the Na- 
tional Socialists,” conveying the impression that Austria 
could institute an anti-Jewish program without embracing 
the pro-German policies of the Austrian Nazis. This 
opinion and interpretation appearing in a semi-official 
paper seemed to indicate a change of mind in the Austrian 
Government and led to conjectures that Austria and 
Germany would soon settle their differences. Dollfuss, 
however, put an end to the rumors by asserting that the 
editorial did not represent the Government’s policy and 
that he would preserve the Austrian law whereby all 
Austrian citizens are equal. Series of bombings on the 
part of the Austrian Nazis continued to disturb the public 
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peace. The Austrian Association of Gendarmes, affiliated 
with the Labor Federation, was suppressed. Thirty-one 
representatives of Socialist Workers’ organizations were 
imprisoned on charges of treason. A Government decree 
limited the operation of Austrian newspapers. 


Anniversary of Turkish Republic.—Beginning on 
October 29 and continuing for three days, the Turkish 
Government staged an elaborate celebration in honor of 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of the Republic. 
Mustapha Kemal through his political organization, the 
People’s party, had charge of all details. Over 1,500,000 
persons took part in the parades, athletic and literary 
contests, and theatrical pageants. Special ceremonies 
were conducted at Istanbul, but the most elaborate per- 
formances were held in the new capital, Ankara. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on an air pageant of over 
200 flying machines. Greece, Bulgaria, Soviet Russia, 
and Nazi Germany made special efforts to demonstrate 
their enthusiasm for the successful Republican Govern- 
ment of Turkey. 


Ukrainian Delegation.—As M. Litvinov was speeding 
on his way to the United States, a delegation was being 
sent to President Roosevelt by the United Ukrainian 
Organizations of the United States to propose an im- 
partial investigation of conditions in Ukrainia before 
recognition should be accorded to Soviet Russia. During 
the past year, according to the statement issued by the 
secretary of the organization, several million inhabitants 
of Soviet Ukrainia died from starvation in a famine that 
was another step taken by Moscow toward the breaking 
down of the Ukrainian peasantry’s opposition to the Com- 
munist system. “ We are firmly convinced,” the state- 
ment continued, “that the famine in Ukraine is not a 
result of poor crops or drought, but, on the contrary, is 
the result of the political and cultural conflict between 
Ukrainian nationalistic aspirations and Moscow’s im- 
perialistic and centralizing designs, the culmination of 
unremitting and ferocious persecution.” 


Disarmament Recovery ?—Some hope was entertained 
in Geneva as signs pointed to a slight recovery from the 
severe shock administered by Germany at her withdrawal 
from the disarmament conference. Ambassador Sato of 
Japan assured Norman H. Davis, chief of the American 
delegation, on October 28, that his country was not leav- 
ing the conference. He had merely meant to emphasize, 
in his previous statement, that disarmament was primarily 
a European problem. Confidence was also expressed in 
Geneva as to Chancelor Hitler’s pacific intentions. It was 
said that he was contending against the militaristic, 
Junker element in Germany. Mr. Davis was sharply 
criticized by the French press for his insistence that the 
bureau of the disarmament conference should reconvene, 
which was expected to occur on November 5; but he was 
not thereby deterred from his purpose. In the meanwhile, 
Geneva was being brought into closer contact with the 
United States by the selection by the League of Nations 
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Council of James G. McDonald, chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association of the United States, as high com- 
missioner for German refugees. 


Balkan Rulers Confer.—King Boris of Bulgaria spent 
seven hours on October 30 with King Carol of Rumania, 
the conference taking place on King Carol’s yacht in the 
neutral waters of the Danube. The two monarchs crossed 
the frontier twice to set foot in each other’s territory. 
Although the long-rumored entrance of Bulgaria into 
the Little Entente did not take place as a result of the 
meeting of the two kings, an improvement in relations 
between the two countries was expected to come from it. 
Accompanying the kings during their discussion were 
Premier Muschanoff of Bulgaria, Premier Vaida-Voevod 
of Rumania, and Foreign Minister Titulescu of Rumania. 


Brazil Retaliates.—President Vargas issued a decree 
on November 24 doubling the duties on all French 
products imported into Brazil. The measure was a re- 
taliation against the French decree issued last July in- 
creasing the duties on Brazilian coffee and other products. 
France had demanded the immediate release of French 
funds frozen in Rio de Janeiro under exchange restric- 
tions. Last July the Brazilian Foreign Office began 
negotiations with France, looking to a formula for liquida- 
tion. Brazil proposed an arrangement similar to that she 
had made with United States importers, but France re- 
jected it. American importers had agreed on June 30 
to lend the Brazilian Government $1,200,000 for ninety 
days to aid in the liquidation of $12,630,000 in American 
credits frozen in Rio de Janeiro banks. On October 31, 
Foreign Minister Aranha further retaliated against the 
Paris Government by instructing Brazil’s London banks to 
withhold the payment of 9,418,187 gold francs then due 
on the Brazilian debt to France. It was thought that this 
latest measure would soon compel the French Government 
to adopt a more reasonable attitude toward Brazil in the 
future. 


Anglo-Argentine Treaty.—A new treaty between 
Argentina and Great Britain recently went into effect 
according to which British importers in Buenos Aires 
agreed to lend the Argentine Government £10,000,000 
($45,510,000) by purchasing four-per-cent twenty-year 
bonds to liquidate British credits frozen for more than a 
year. In making this arrangement the British had speci- 
fied that no creditors should receive more favorable treat- 
ment. Upon application to Finance Minister Pinedo to 
release their own frozen funds, American importers were 
informed that they might do so only on the same terms 
granted to the British, or they might purchase Argentine 
products and sell them in the United States. It was esti- 
mated that approximately 300,000,000 pesos ($110,610,- 
000) owned principally by United States importers was 
thus impounded in Buenos Aires. Remaining cool to 
Argentina’s suggestion, American importers sought re- 
dress in Washington. But Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull announced that the matter was one to be arranged 
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between the Argentine Government and the individual 
Americans affected. 


Arabs Riot in Palestine.—Against the official com- 
muniqué issued by Sir Arthur Grenfell Wauchope, the 
High Commissioner of Palestine, warning the Arab lead- 
ers of Jaffa, Palestine, not to hold a public demonstration 
on October 27 against the Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, 8,000 Arabs gathered about their largest mosque 
in Jaffa in defiance of the Government’s order. As the 
Arab procession started from the temple, British and 
Palestine mounted and foot police charged the Arabs 
which began a deperate hand-to-hand encounter. Unable 
to quell the riot the police were forced to open fire on 
the mob killing twenty and wounding more than 130. 
To prevent further outbreaks, extensive military precau- 
tions were taken by the Government including the ap- 
pearance over Palestine’s leading cities of two squadrons 
of Royal Air Force planes from Cairo which served to 
overawe the Arabs. In strategic points throughout the 
country British troops and police were mobilized. These 
precautions, however, did not prevent another serious 
clash between the police and Arabs on October 29. On 
the same day the Arab leaders declared a general strike 
to be observed by all Arabs. The President of the Arab 
Executive, Musa Kazen Pasha El] Husseini declared that 


‘the strike would not terminate until the five members 


of the Arab Executive were released from the Govern- 
ment’s prison. Meanwhile, the Italian steamer, Martha 
Washington, due in Haifa, Palestine, on October 30 with 
1,000 Jewish immigrants had been ordered by the High 
Commissioner to proceed to Cyprus and await further 
orders. On October 30, Sir Arthur proclaimed the 
“Palestine Defense Order in Council of 1931” which 
gave him military and dictatorial powers. From official 
sources it was reported that the Arabs feared that the 
increased number of Jews might agitate to set up a 
“ Jewish National State.” The bitter feeling and resent- 
ment of the Arabs over Jewish immigration was directed 
entirely against the Government. Jews in general, it was 
said, were not molested and very little antagonism was 
shown to the resident Jews. 





Next week, taking his subject from the recent 
Catholic Rural Life Conference in Milwaukee, 
John LaFarge will write a paper entitled “ Hu- 
manity Uprooted.” 

The modern drive against democracy will fur- 
nish the Editor with a subject for a paper which 
he will call “ Totalitarianism.” 

A mother-in-law will write a plaintive, humor- 
ous piece which will have the natural title of “ In 
Behalf of the Mother-in-law.” 

Harvey Smith, writer of an article in this is- 
sue, will contribute another next week called 
“ Understanding the Child.” 

Camille McCole, whose two letters to Janice 
have contained some clever and charming literary 
advice, will write a third letter to the young lady. 

















